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PROPHECY IN THE ANCIENT EPIC l 

By Clifford Herschel Moore 



IN the following essay I propose to consider the ways in which 
ancient epic poets used prophecy and things thereto akin for literary 
ends. This present study begins with the Homeric poems and closes 
with Statius; at some later time I may pursue the theme to the end 
of antiquity. 

From the outset, however, we must bear in mind that the poems 
which we shall consider differ in general character. The oldest poems 
are in a large sense folk epics in their origin, created in an artistic but 
unreflective age, when the impulse to tell stirring tales of adventure 
responded to the desire to hear stories of high prowess and of cunning 
wit; finally, some supreme and trained poetic genius put the Iliad 
and Odyssey into virtually their present form. Scholars may differ 
never so much concerning many questions relating to Homer, but 
they will probably all agree that compared with the Aeneid, not to 
speak of the lesser epics, the Iliad and Odyssey are less "literary," 
more objective, and freer from self-consciousness on the part of the 
poet; and that their interest lies very largely in the dramatic nar- 
rative. The Aeneid is the product of more conscious and deliberate 
literary intention than are the earliest epics; it is less fresh and 
spontaneous; it is filled with national and political interests; its 
author had reflected much on the deep things of heaven and earth, 
and had pondered long on humanity's estate. Apollonius Rhodius 
was a professor who would be a poet, whose pen responded to his 
brain rather than to his heart; his undoubted power in psychological 
analysis, his feeling for nature, and his skill in painting pictures could 
not free him from his conscious learning or atone for his lack of imagi- 
native genius. 

1 The parts of this essay that deal with the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid 
were presented in much their present form as the Presidential Address before the 
American Philological Association in Baltimore, December 29, 1920. 
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The epic poets of the Silver Age of Roman Literature also labored 
in different degrees under the triple burden of self-consciousness, 
learning, and empty rhetoric. Their task was the more difficult 
because Homer and Virgil had preceded them, so that whether they 
chose an historical or mythological theme, they were timorously 
conscious that they were doomed to second place. This is, for the 
most part, only another way of saying that the epics under considera- 
tion spring each from its own age. The ninth and eighth centuries 
before our era could not have produced a poem suited for example 
to the Alexandrian Age, when Greece, her great creative impulse lost, 
became conscious of self and sought glory rather pedantically in her 
great traditions; still less could those early centuries have given us 
an epic of world empire. On the other hand, the age of Augustus and 
even more the century that followed him were powerless to recover 
the heroic spirit and adventurous temper of the Hellenic stocks on the 
coast of Asia Minor when their world was young. 

Prophecy, the foretelling of events, must carry the warrant of its 
validity with it to gain attention. It may be given by a god or by one 
who is divinely endowed with an understanding of signs and portents, 
with a knowledge of fate and the future; if it be spoken by a mortal 
who has received no special inspiration, the character and force of the 
speaker, and the circumstances under which he speaks, must be such 
as to carry conviction, or the effect is lost. Although the poet him- 
self may utter prophecies, he rarely ventures to do so in the epic, for 
this form of poetry is largely objective; he usually, therefore, leaves 
the r&le of prophet to his characters. He may announce his theme 
by calling on the Goddess to sing the wrath of Achilles, or by bidding 
the Muse relate the fate of far-wandering Odysseus, after he had 
sacked the sacred city of Troy; indeed, if he belong to a more sub- 
jective age he may say openly, as does Apollonius the Rhodian: 

'Apxiptvos <sko, $oT/3«, waKaiyevkuv Kkia </>ut£>v 
juei7cro/jcH, ot H6vtoio Kara aiby.0. kox 5id irtrpfts 
Kvavtas ficurihrjos k4>rnioavvxi IltXiao 
Xpbotvov fiera Kwas iii^vyov fiXaoav 'Apy& 

and show small reverence for Apollo or the Muses; Virgil, in truth, 
puts the Muses in second place, and some of his successors do even 
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less than that. 1 But whatever the form in which the poet announces 
his theme, there is nothing of prophecy in it: we learn simply the sub- 
ject of the epic; the episodes, the characters, and the entire method of 
treatment are yet to be disclosed. 2 

In the epic, as in the drama and, to take modern examples, in most 
novels and short stories, the element of suspense, of imaginative antici- 
pation of the catastrophe, is a matter of prime importance. In fact, 

1 Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, and Statius adopt the traditional opening 
and give the Muse or Apollo a place: 

Prima deum magnis canimus f reta pervia nautis 

fatidicamque ratem, Scythici quae Fhasidis oras 

ausa sequi mediosque inter iuga concita cursus 

rumpere, flammifero tandem consedit Olympo. 

Phoebe, mone, si Cymaeae mihi conscia vatis 

stat casta cortina domo, etc. Valer. Flaccus, Arg. I, 1-6. 

Ordior arma quibus caelo se gloria tollit 
Aeneadum patiturque f erox Oenotria iura 
Carthago. Da, Musa, decus memorare laborum 
antiquae Hesperiae, etc. 

SUius Ital., Pun. I, 1-4. 

Statius seems to make an attempt to approach the earlier manner, but the arti- 
ficiality of his effort is in striking contrast to the directness of the Homeric epics: 

Fraternas acies alternaque regna profanis 
decertata odiis sontisque evolvere Thebas, 
Pierius menti calor incidit. Unde iubetis 
ire, deae? Theb. 1, 1-4 

Magnanimum Aeaciden formidatamque Tonanti 

progeniem et patrio vetitam succedere caelo, 

diva, refer. Ackill. I, 1-3. 

Lucan names neither Apollo nor the Muses: 

Bella per Emathios plus quam civilia campos 

iusque datum sceleri canimus, populumque potentem 

in sua victrici conversum viscera dextra 

cognatasque acies et rupto foedere regni 

certatum totis concussi viribus orbis 

in commune nefas, infestisque obvia signis 

signa, pares aquilas et pila minantia pilis. B. C. 1, 1-7. 

Even if Seneca wrote these seven verses, as the ancient commentators would 
have us believe, we must hold Lucan responsible for adopting them. 

2 In the following pages which are concerned with one aspect of the poet's art, 
I venture to include in my consideration many passages that are not prophecy 
at all in the strict sense of the word; but I am bold to justify my action in so doing, 
whenever the poet employs a passage to produce the effect of genuine prophecy. 
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unless the writer in some way or other stir the imaginations of his 
audience to anticipate the crisis, he cannot hold their interest in his 
story; and this is failure, for in all forms of narrative, the tale itself is 
the chief thing. In the drama or novel, the author, by means of 
speeches and situations, suggests to us in greater or less degree the 
denouement; he may indeed even be explicit, for common experience 
tells us that foreknowledge of the end does not diminish our interest 
in the course of the play or story. The epic poet, however, works on 
a larger scale than the dramatist, and his medium differs from that 
of the novelist; and therefore, as Aristotle says of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
although each epic centers about a single action, it contains many parts. 
He may then secure the attention of his audience by stirring their 
imaginations to anticipate the climax of his narrative as a whole or 
in some part, but he must beware not to let the parts obscure the 
whole. Moreover he may be frankly explicit, as the dramatist can 
seldom be; nay, he is under a certain obligation to be so, for his 
narrative must be taken in by the ear — today most often by the 
eye — and is not developed in part by action. 

Now of all the devices open to the epic poet by which he can fore- 
shadow the climax in the whole or in some part of his work, prophecy 
is the simplest, and in truth it is the one means most often employed. 
From it we anticipate what shall befall our chief hero or his lesser 
fellows, and we follow the narration to its climax with heightened 
interest, if the tale be well told. 

Closely akin to prophecy's function in arousing and maintaining 
suspense is the contribution it may make to the unity of the work. 
Unity naturally depends, first of all, on the theme chosen: a history 
will have a different kind of unity from that appropriate to a novel 
or a play, and its unity cannot be so closely knit and complete as that 
which we demand in a tragedy. Within a single class of literature, as 
in the Epic with which we are here concerned, the choice of subject 
will determine to no small extent the degree of unity attained; but 
the treatment will be by far the largest factor, and unity will chiefly 
depend on the writer's skill. 

Although Aristotle says that the Iliad and Odyssey are each in the 
highest degree an imitation of a single action, he also recognizes that 
each is constructed out of several actions which have magnitude of 
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their own. 1 But in the Odyssey the several episodes are inseparably 
connected with Odysseus' return and vengeance, so that through all 
the narrative our attention is never much diverted from the hero and 
his quest. During the first twelve books, through every episode, from 
the visit of Telemachus to the mainland to the kindly escort which 
the Phaeacians give Odysseus, we never forget for a moment that our 
hero is always seeking to reach his island kingdom, and we already 
see the doom that awaits the suitors at the hands of Penelope's much 
tried lord. Yet Odysseus does not actually accomplish his end until 
those splendid moments when he has shot the arrow through the 
axes, leaped defiant on the threshold of his hall, and slain the suitors 
with Athene's aid. Then come the recognition between Odysseus 
and Penelope, and the quiet close with peace at last assured. In fact 
the Odyssey possesses the greatest unity among all ancient epics, for 
we have constantly before our eyes the single dramatic end towards 
which all tends. In the Iliad, on the other hand, the episodes exist 
somewhat more for themselves. 2 It is true that the wrath of Achilles, 
its cause and its manifold results, make the poem a unit. But there 
is no such climax to the Iliad as to the Odyssey. The tragic height in 
the former poem is reached in the slaying of Hector, but the exploits 
of Diomedes in the fifth book, the parting of Hector and Andromache 
in the sixth, and the Doloneia in the tenth, the brave deeds of Aga- 
memnon, as well as many other struggles on the plain and about the 
ships, only occasionally remind us of what has marred the fortunes of 
the Achaeans and produced these episodes. The truth is that in not 
a few parts of the Iliad our minds are occupied with the collective fates 
of the Achaeans and Trojans more than with the fortunes of Achilles 
or of any other individual; and when individuals do center our atten- 
tion, they are not always the same, but we shift our thoughts from 
one to the other: now we are concerned with Achilles, again with 
Paris and Menelaus, again with Diomedes, once more with Hector 
and Andromache, and so on to the pathetic end. It may be argued 
with some plausibility that the Iliad has to do with the Achaeans 
and Trojans more than with any individual hero; and of course 
scholars of an earlier generation contended — possibly some today 

1 Poet. 26. 

2 Pace Aristotle, Poet. 8. 
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would still maintain — that the Iliad is a mosaic made by many hands 
and therefore without the organic structure which we may fairly de- 
mand in the work of a poetic genius. Yet the first contention can hardly 
maintain itself in the mind of one who will read the poem continuously 
to the end; and the second argument I cannot take seriously consider- 
ing the proofs by which the essential unity of the Homeric epics has 
been established in recent years. In spite of what I have just said, 
the Iliad has unity; and I shall have occasion presently to show what 
some of the strong unifying factors in the poem are. All that I wish 
to maintain here is that the Iliad has less unity than the Odyssey; to 
attempt to explain this fact as due to the difference in subject, is only 
to repeat my statement in another form; and the truth of my posi- 
tion is shown in part by the fact that many critics have tried to dis- 
member the Iliad in the past one hundred years far more than they 
have ever hoped to tear the Odyssey asunder. 

The somewhat underrated Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius has 
a formal unity given it by its subject as announced — the quest 
which drew the heroes to the distant Aeean land and sent them home 
through many adventures. Yet there is no such single interest domi- 
nating the whole as we find preeminently in the Odyssey, or in the 
Iliad, or in the Aeneid. The capture of the Fleece, which would have 
been a natural climax of the narrative, is not so treated; in fact the 
epic is only a series of episodes, of which the greatest is that which 
deals with the romantic love of Jason and Medea — a story which 
was Virgil's inspiration, and to which, perhaps, the poem owes its 
long life. Even in handling this theme, Apollonius failed to make the 
marriage of the lovers the critical moment of his work, and so missed 
the interest that he might have gained for a unified epic. The poet's 
skill and unquestioned powers cannot offset his defects; perhaps his 
very learning hindered him in securing a true perspective. 

The Aeneid, beyond all other ancient epics, contains many factors: 
its models among extant epics were the Odyssey, the Argonautica, and 
the Iliad, to name them in the order used, and its matter was in large 
part already fixed by tradition; but its unity is secured not only by 
its explicit theme — the effort of Aeneas to reach Latium and to 
found a city there — but also preeminently by the imperial character 
of the poem, which carries the reader's thought and imagination 
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beyond the legendary period related in the narrative, through the 
centuries to Augustus Caesar, the liberator of Rome and the restorer 
of peace in the eyes of men like Virgil, who with good reason rejoiced 
in the opening years of the emperor's power and cherished high hopes 
of the future. Moreover the character of Aeneas, so easily misappre- 
hended by modern readers, lends a moral unity to the epic. This hero, 
weak and human at times, as Virgil makes him, yet realizes that on 
obedience to the call of duty (pietas), on victory over himself as well 
as over external foes, depend not only the fulfilment of his own pur- 
poses, but also the happiness of untold generations yet to come. He 
knows from experience that all difficulties are to be overcome by en- 
during them, that he must be tenax propositi to the end, never yield- 
ing and so finally winning. In short, Virgil sought to embody in 
Aeneas those qualities of obedience to duty and of firmness (pietas et 
constantia) which had served Rome in many a dark hour and made 
her mistress of the world. Therefore, just because he was the poet of 
imperial Rome, Virgil was able to employ in his epic a unifying prin- 
ciple which was not at the service of other poets. 

Of the four later Roman poets with whom we are concerned, Lucan 
and Silius Italicus chose historical themes, while Valerius Flaccus 
and Statius treated mythological tales ofttimes retold before them. 
Lucan apparently did not revise the last seven books of his Pharsalia, 1 
and therefore we must perhaps be charitable in our judgment of the 
defects in his epic. Silius Italicus can have no such favor shown his 
seventeen books of honest dulness. Both poets labored under the 
inherent disadvantages of the historical epic, for with such a subject 
the period treated is often too near, or it has been made too familiar 
in its details by professional historians, to allow the poet the freedom 
which he needs to secure perspective, or to give him that liberty in 
invention which is essential to all good poetry. Again artistic unity 

1 There seems no reason to doubt the statement in the so-called Life of Vacca: 
reliqui enim septem belli civilis libri locum calumniantibus tanquam mendosi non 
darent, qui tametsi sub vero crimine non egent patrocinio; in isdem did quod in 
Ovidii libris praescribitur potest: emendaturus si licuisset erat. Cf. from the 
shorter Life: unde morte praeoccupatus quaedam quae incohaverat imperfecta 
reliquit. Yet it must be acknowledged that the last seven books, so far as they go, 
do not appear unfinished to the reader. It is not impossible that Lucan intended to 
carry his work to Caesar's death as many have thought. Vid. pp. 150 f. 
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is harder to secure than in the legendary form, since many episodes 
will almost certainly be important enough to obscure the climax, 
which is the victory of the favored side, or the course of events may 
be so extended that the reader is wearied before the end is reached. 
It is difficult also to keep a single hero in the front, and there is danger 
that the villain may be more interesting than the noble spirit for 
which he is the foil. Finally it must be recognized that the course 
neither of actual politics nor of real war provides the stuff out of 
which genuine poetry can be made. Fine passages the writer of his- 
torical epic can produce, but neither in antiquity nor in modern times 
has anyone written an historical epic which as a whole may be called 
great. 

Lucan chose the Civil War as his theme and frankly took the side 
of Pompey and Cato against Caesar, as he might safely do under an 
emperor whose ancestor on the paternal side had fallen in Pompey's 
defeat at Pharsalus. If he had ended his work with the contest in the 
Thessalian plain or with Pompey's murder, he would have secured a 
tragic climax. As the poem stands, the close of the tenth book leaves 
Caesar in desperate straits before Alexandria. It is hardly prob- 
able that Lucan intended to stop at the point reached in the tenth 
book with its weak ending. Not only does the Pharsalia lack a 
proper climax, but it fails to secure unity by keeping our attention 
fixed on one leader or on one side in the contest. Lucan wished to 
make Pompey the center of interest up to the time of his assassina- 
tion in book eight; then Cato is put forward as the hero of the story; 
but Caesar, the villain of the epic, like Milton's Satan, overshadows 
all the rest, and thereby becomes the chief unifying element in the 
imperfect work. If the poem had been carried to the murder of Caesar, 
an appropriate climax would have been reached and the villain's posi- 
tion would have been artistically justified, because the vengeance of 
the liberators was to republican minds the proper punishment for the 
destruction of the republic. 1 But the present form of the epic, what- 
ever the reason, is a fragment, and judgement must be in a sense 
suspended. 

Silius Italicus, who was inferior to Lucan, was wiser in his choice 

1 The reasons for holding that Lucan intended to carry his work through Caesar's 
murder are given in detail, pp. 148-151. 
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of an historical subject, for he selected the remoter struggle of the 
Second Punic War, of which he gives the whole from Saguntum to 
Zama in his seventeen books ; Hannibal is necessarily the most promi- 
nent figure in the narrative. Thus both the theme and the leading 
character help to give unity to the epic; but unhappily Silius lacked 
the genius needed to make his work match his subject, and his poem 
is dull and uninspired; it lacks perspective and has no proper move- 
ment. Livy's pages glow, but Silius' verse betrays no heat. 

Valerius Flaccus and Statius chose legendary themes. The former's 
Argonautica was naturally based on the work of Apollonius Rhodius. 
Unfortunately the epic is incomplete, breaking off in book eight just 
after the marriage of Jason and Medea on the island of Peuce at the 
mouth of the Danube, when the Argonauts, fearing the siege which 
Medea's brother Apsyrtus has begun, urge Jason to send his bride 
back to her father — a shameful proposal which, reaching Medea's 
ears, rouses her to rage and terror. Valerius labored under some of the 
same difficulties that had beset his chief predecessor. The story itself 
is filled with picturesque episodes which detract from the unity of the 
whole; and there is no dominant interest after the fleece is won and 
the romantic story of the lovers is completed by marriage. But, as I 
shall show below, there is some reason for thinking that Valerius 
planned to make his epic include the later history of the ill-matched 
pair, culminating in the vengeance which the woman scorned inflicted 
on her faithless husband at Corinth. 1 In any case Valerius succeeded 
in making his Jason a hero who holds our interest, as the weak creation 
of Apollonius does not, and thereby the Latin writer secures a more 
continuous interest in his fragmentary epic than his model could do. 
It is true that he makes Medea hardly more than a barbarian sorceress, 
while Apollonius drew her as his chief character; and he fails to give 
the color of romance to the story of the lovers. When the full account 
is cast, the Roman is inferior to the Greek, but neither could produce 
a thoroughly unified work. 

Statius in his Thebais attempted too much. Although the Siege of 
Thebes belongs to mythology, taken as a whole it has all the disad- 
vantages of an historical subject. The canvas is perforce so large and 
the episodes so many that the artist loses his perspective. Perhaps 

1 See pp. 164-166. 
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tradition from the days of Antimachus had made it difficult for a 
writer of a later day to select some single episode for treatment. 1 
Unity of plot was impossible to attain if the whole struggle was nar- 
rated. It was equally impossible to secure a satisfactory unifying ele- 
ment in the chief figure or figures. Polynices and Eteocles must be 
the chief actors; but they could not possibly evoke much sympathy 
from the ancient audience, and they make less appeal today. More- 
over Statius did not have the courage to conclude his epic with the 
duel between the brothers in the early part of the twelfth book, where 
all sound artistic principles require an end; he rather followed tradi- 
tion, adding the tragic tale of Antigone's noble disobedience and the 
humane legend of the Athenian war. Fine as these legends are in 
themselves, they form a weak close to the epic and destroy the final 
effect. Then too, certain episodes are so long drawn out, there 
is so much irrelevant digression, prompted in part perhaps by the 
habit of recitationes, that the work sadly misses unity of action or of 
hero, in spite of its undoubted merits which have made it a favorite 
down to recent times. 

In the brief fragment of the Achilleis, there are signs which make 
us fear that, if Statius had completed his work, he would have fur- 
nished a sad commentary on Aristotle's words: iravrts eokaaiv djuaprd- 
vuv 6(xoi tSiv TTOtTjTwc 'Hpaic\r]i8a. Qrjariida Kal ra roiavra irovfifiaTa 
iceicovfiKaoiv olovrcu yap, iwd els r)v 6 'Hpa/cX^s, h>a /cat rdv fiWov elvai 
Tpoa^Kew. 2 

The later Roman writers of the epic, then, like Apollonius, give 
their works no such unity either of subject or of person as we find in 
the Homeric poems and the Aeneid. Without unity no epic can be 
regarded as a work of art taken in its entirety, splendid as its parts 
may be. We have already touched on the use of prophecy to create 
that suspense, that anticipation of the end, which is essential to 
the success of any form of narrative. If the imaginative tension is not 
steadily heightened, the interest slackens and the work fails. Inti- 
mately allied to this use of prophecy is its function in keeping the 

1 Porph. ad Horat. A. P. 146: Antimachus fuit cyclicus poeta. Hie adgressus 
est materiam quam sic extendit ut viginti quattuor volumina impleverit antequam 
septem duces usque ad Thebas perduceret. Cf. Arist. Poet. 8. 

1 Poet. 8. 
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main theme of the story before the reader's mind. This theme is 
obviously the warp of the epic, and if that warp is broken, there can 
be no artistic whole. Reminiscence and prophecy supplement each 
other to secure the result desired; but we are here concerned only 
with the latter, and we must now examine in detail its use in the 
several poems before us. 

II 

We will begin with the Iliad, which, according to the view I con- 
fess to holding, is more episodic than the Odyssey in that many of its 
episodes seem but loosely connected with the main story. But the 
poet does not divert our interest from his chief subject by fixing our 
attention on the episodes over much. Even the greater interludes, like 
the Diomedeia, the parting of Hector and Andromache, and the 
Doloneia, are treated as episodes resulting from Achilles' wrath, or at 
least connected with it; although we are sometimes in danger of for- 
getting the main theme, the poet wishes us to read them as parts of 
the whole and to be carried on through the struggles of the individual 
heroes, the contests of the gods, through the story of carnage and fire 
to the death of Patroclus, the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamem- 
non, the reentrance of the Thessalian hero into battle, and the killing 
of Hector, with all the sad and pathetic close of the poem. These are 
the great things toward which the narrative moves; Achilles, even 
while sulking in his tent, is in reality the dominant figure, whose 
triumph is the climax of the epic. Therefore the poet wastes no proph- 
ecies on other heroes save once when Poseidon declares that Aeneas 
shall one day rule the Trojans, in a passage which some critics have 
wished to reject: 

NOp 5^ 8ri Alveiao /Sit; Tp&taaw ava&t 

/cat iraidwv xcuSes, rol ko> /xeroTurBe ykvcavrcu. 1 

Every other prophecy bears on the main issues. When in the eighth 
book Zeus promises Hera that at dawn if she will, she shall see a mighty 
host of the Argive warriors dying under his hand, and foretells the 
struggle by the ships over the body of Patroclus, the dangers and 

1 //. 20, 307 f . 
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disasters of the Argives are subordinated to the prophecy that Achilles 
shall then reenter battle prompted by his angry grief over the loss of 
his friend: 

Tyv 8' &7rajuei/36ju€J'os xpoa^ij v&j>ekriye.pkTa Ztus- 
"■qovs 8i) nal n&XKov VTtpit&vka Kpov'uava 
6\j/eai, ai k' ISeXpatfa, /Jocoxis irbrvi-a "Hpr;, 
oKKvvt' 'Apye'uav wovhvv orparbv alxjiV Tat > >v ' 
ov yap irplv iroKkpiov airoravaeTai SjSpijuos "E/CTtop, 
■Kplv 6pdai irapa vav<f>t, xoScoKta HrfKelcava 
fjixari. t§, or' av ol p.h> iirl Tpbfivyai naxuvrat., 
GTtivu kv alvorciTcp, irtpl UarponXoio ■KtobvTOS. 
us yap Oia^ardv iari." 1 

Again in the fifteenth book Zeus on Ida in conversation with Hera 
discloses the coming course of events and says that Achilles shall send 
Patroclus into battle, but that when Patroclus has slain many Trojan 
youths and Zeus' own son, Sarpedon, Hector in turn shall kill him; 
then Achilles in anger shall slay Hector and later the Achaeans with 
Athene's aid shall take the city of Ilium. But after thus making 
known in detail the events to the very end of the war, the poet recalls 
us to a realization that much must happen before Achilles will engage 
once more in combat, for Zeus adds: 

'0 5' awrijcrei 6v eratpov 
UarpoKKov tov 81 KTeve? eyx& <£cu8ijuos "Ektcop 
'l\lov irpowapoidt, xoXeas oKkaavT atf 17011s 
tovs aXXous, fiera 8' vlbv ifwv ^apirvSova 8lov. 
tov 8i xoXaxrajuei'os KTtvtL "EKTopa 810s 'AxiXX«iis. 
e/c tov 8' av toi exftra iraXLa&v irapa vr\&v 
aiiv kyu Tevxoi/u Siafiirepks, els k' 'Axawi 
"IXtoj' aiwb eXoiev 'A0r)valr)s Sia @ov\as. 
to irplv 8' ovt' ap' ky<h iravu x6Xop ovre tlv' SXXov 
aBavaruv Aavaotaiv anvvkfiev ivda.8' kaaco, 
irpiv 7« t6 IIi;Xei8ao TeKevrrjdijvai, i£\8up, 

8, 469-477. Cf. the poet's own words 2, 694: 

•rijs (BpurrfiSos) 8 ye k«t' ax«w, toxo S' b.vori\<rioB<u. ifieWev. 
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cos 01 birkarriv irpurov, kfiQ 8' 'ejrkvtvaa K&pjjn, 
fjlian Ttp, or' ip.eio dta Qkris rj\paro yovvwv, 
Xht<70ju4pt; Ttfirjaat, 'AxiXXtjo irroKliropOov. 1 

Two great events, however, quite overshadow all other episodes in 
the Iliad; both result in different ways from the wrath of Achilles 
and what flowed therefrom. The first is the death of Patroclus, which 
was prophesied by Zeus in the two passages from which I have just 
quoted; and in the sixteenth book, which is devoted to the exploits of 
Patroclus, as the hero's doom draws near, the poet himself thrice re- 
minds us of the lengthening shadows. Strictly speaking his words are 
not prophecy, but they are used by him to produce in us the same 
effect as the utterances of a god or seer would do. After the reproach 
and appeal which Patroclus makes to Achilles the poet adds: 

"Os <j>aro ~Kio<jbixevos pkya v^xios- fi yap ejueXXer 
ol <xut4> davardv re kokov Kal Krjpa \vrkadai.? 

Again when Achilles has equipped his friend with his own armour and 
sent him into the fray, accompanied by his Myrmidons, he prays to 
Zeus that he will speed Patroclus' victory, and that when his friend 
has driven from the ships the din of battle he may return unharmed 
with all his arms. Then the poet continues: 

"Os i(j>ar' ebxofievos, rod 8' il/cXue /iTjTiera Zeus. 
t<j> 5' enpov p.ev eScoKe irariip, 'irtpov 8' avevtvaev 
vrj&v pkv ol airwaaadai iroKefiov re fiaxtv re 
8G>K(, abov 8' avtvevoe fiaxys ei-airoveeadai. 3 

A third time, at the point in the story where Patroclus, carried away 
by his passion for fighting, forgets the prudent counsel of Achilles, we 
are reminded of the impotence of man's plans before those of Zeus, 
who had fixed the fate of the son of Menoetios: 

IldTpoKXos 5' tirTroLffi Kal AiiTOjueSowi neXtvoas 
TpSias Kal AvkLovs ixereidaBe, Kal fxey' aaadi] 
vrjTtos- (I 8k 'tiros HrjKrj'iaSao <f>ii\a£ev, 
ri t' av birtKcfrvyi Kijpa KaKriv /jeXaeos davaroio. 

1 iS, 64-77. Cf. 1, 503-530. 2 16, 46 f. s 16, 249-252. 
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dXX' aid t« Aids Kpeioouv voos r/k irep avdpSiv 
3s re Kal Shcifiov avSpa <£o/3ei Kal a<f>d\ero vIkijv 
falSUas, One b" abrds kirorpvvei. naxecraadai- 
os oi Kal r6re dvfidv 'evl o-rfideaaiv avfJKtv. 

"Ev8a riva irpwrov, riva. 6" tiararov kl-evapil-as, 
IlaTpoKXets, Ore 5iJ at deal OavardvSe Kaheoaav; l 

Thus we are brought with forebodings constantly increased to the last 
act when, with the aid of Apollo, Hector slays the hero and despoils 
him of the arms that Achilles had loaned him. 2 

The second chief event overshadows the death of Patroclus in the 
minds of most modern readers and probably affected most ancient 
ones in like fashion; in fact it forms the climax of the Iliad. I mean, 
of course, the slaying of Hector. This was already prophesied by Zeus 
in the passage which I have quoted from the fifteenth book. That 
prophecy is repeated in various forms no less than five times as we 
are hurried on to the fatal struggle when the most gallant hero in the 
Iliad falls a victim to the gods, struck down by Achilles' spear. In 
the midst of Hector's raging assaults on the Danai the poet says in 
his own person: 

Autos yap oi air' aidepos rjtv ap,bvro}p 

Z«6s, os y.iv ifKibvtcai. fier' avdpaai pavvov eovra 

rip.a Kal Kvdaive. pivvvdaStos yap ifieWev 

eaaead'- ffhrj yap oi kir&pvvt p.opaip.ov ^p.ap 

IlaXXas 'K6r)vairj bird TirfhetSao (Mritpw. 3 

Likewise when Hector has slain Patroclus and is in the act of putting 
on Achilles' armour, Zeus is moved by the sight to declare: 

*A 5eiX', obde tL toi davaros Karadvpu.6s hariv, 
os 5i\ toi axt86v eiov <rb 6" afifipoTa rebx^a dbvets 
avdpos apiarrjos, rbv t« rpopkovai Kal ftXXoi. 
rob 5i) tratpov tir&pves kvrjka re Kparepov re, 
Teux«a 8' oi) Kara Koap.ov aird Kparos rt Kal &pxav 
etXeu. arap rot. vvv ye p.kya Kparos iyyvaKl^ca 
twv irowfjv, 3 rot ov ri fiaxv* hivoariiaavri 
Sk^erai, 'AvSpofiaxv Kkvra nbxeo. IlijXeicoj'os. 4 

1 16, 684-693. 2 16, 786 ft. 8 15, 610-614. * 17, 201-208. 
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Again Thetis consoles her son with the assurances that Hector shall 
not long glory in the arms he has taken, for his doom is near: 

Tdv 6" rineifitT' hrara fed Qkris &pyvp6ire£a- 
"val 8ii TO.VT&. ye, rkuvov, iTt}Tvp.a- ou nanbv iariv 
reipofievois Irapownv apw'enev aiirvv SKedpov. 
dXXd toi <b>Tea KaXd ixtrh, Tpweaaw i%ovTai, 
xdXxea napfialpovTa- rd flip KopvOaioKos "Exrwp 
afrrds ?xw &pounv hyAWeTcu- oi>8e t $tj/u 
Sijpdv eiray\aietffdat,, 'eirel <j)6vos iyyWev a{rr$." x 

Finally Poseidon and Athene, in mortal guise, approach Achilles as 
he flees before the angry billow of the river Xanthus, disclose them- 
selves, and give him counsel: 

JhfKetdri, p.i\T' ap tl \Itiv rpee pyre ti Tdp/Ser 
to'im yhp toi v&'i decov iirirappdOoo elfih> 
Ztjv6s kT<uvri<ravTOS, eyoi ko.1 IlaXXds 'Ad^vrf 
u>s ov toi TOTapx? ye 8a/j.r][xev(u atffiftov ioTiv, 
dXX' 68e y.ev rdxa Xco^cei, <rb 8e etaeai avrds. 
abrhp toi irvKiv&s \moBri<jbp.t6' , 01 ice irWrjcu- 
fi'fl icpiv irabeiv x«pas 6/wuov iroKkpoio, 
irpiv Kara 'IXid^i k\vtc\ Teixea \aov eeXcai 
Tpco'iicdv, os zee (frvyyai. <rii 6" "Ektopi dvptbv iirovpas 
ibp hid vrjas Ifiev 8i8op.ev 8k toi evxos dpecrOai. 2 

Thus the poet arouses suspense and leads us on to anticipate in imagi- 
nation the crisis of his story. 

The great purpose of the Danai, however, was to capture the city of 
Ilium and wreak vengeance for the wrong done Menelaus. The artistic 
limitations of the epic did not allow the poet to carry his narrative 
through the fall of Troy, but nevertheless we see that the doom of the 
city is certain. It was foretold in the prophecy given by Calchas at 
Aulis, of which Odysseus reminds the Danai in the assembly in the 
second book; 3 Diomedes in the seventh urges that no compromise 

1 18, 127-133. 

2 21, 288-297. 

3 2, 299-332; cf. Nestor's words, 2, 337-368. 
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be made with the Trojans; l Zeus foretells it to Hera on Ida; 2 and 
the poet makes the fate of the city seem doubly sure by putting into 
Hector's mouth the fateful prophecy which the wounded Agamemnon 
had already uttered: 

"Ecto-«toi rjfiap 6V &v tot' oXcoXj/ "IXios ipi) 
Kal Hplafias Kal Xads Ivniiehiu Upiafioio. 3 

But there is also a pathetic interest in the Iliad, extending beyond 
the scope of the epic, which the poet will not allow us to forget — I 
mean the fact that only a brief span of life has been allotted to Achilles. 
We learned this in the first book from the words of Thetis to her son 
and from her appeal to Zeus. 4 In the eighteenth she confirms the fore- 
bodings of Achilles; and later she declares that she shall never receive 
him, returning to the house of Peleus. 5 In the last book of the poem 
we find the goddess mourning over the fate which awaits her son who 
is destined to die in Troy, far from his native land; and when she 
comes to Achilles' tent, as the messenger of Zeus, she bids him turn 
to pleasure since "death and fate stand near him"; 6 Hephaestus 
knows of the hero's inevitable doom; 7 Hera refers to it in conversa- 
tion with Poseidon and Athene; 8 as Hector dies he bids his slayer 
beware lest he cause the gods to be angry on that day when Paris and 
Phoebus Apollo shall slay him, for all his valor, within the Scaean 
gates; 9 and even the horse Xanthus reminds his master that the 
day of his undoing is close at hand: 

1 7, 400-402 : M^r' &.p Tts vvv KTrjfjtar' 'AXel-avSpow Sex&rtta 

pJlB' 'EXifijc 'yvwrbv Sk, Kal ds ftaha vifiribs tartv, 
&s fjdi] Tp&&raiv 6\Wpov irtipar' &pijTTai. 

2 15, 64-71, quoted above p. no. 
3 4 , 164 U 6,448f. 

4 I, 413-418: Tov 8' T\p*ifier' iiretra Bins Kara. Saxpv x^ ovaa ' 

" oifim, rinvov Ipav, ri vv it' trpapov aiva T&tDvaa; 
aW o4>ckes irapa vtjvcIv adaKpvros Kal dx^fjuov 
fl<j6ai, iirel vv rot alaa iilvwBa ictp, ov ti p.aha d^v 
vvv 5' a/ia t' iiKVimpos Kal 6'igvpds irepl ■Kavrutv 
ihrAeo- t$ <7c Kaxjj alajj rkKov hi fieyapouriv." 
Cf . 505 f . : tlpjiabv itoi vibv, 5s <ira»juopc!>raTOs dXAwp 

tirXer'. 

5 18,86-96; nsf.; i2of.; 44of. 7 18,464ft. 9 22,358-360. 

6 24, 130-132. s 20, 127 f. 
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Kal \irjv a' ?ti vvv ye oa&oonev, ofipifi 'AxiXXeC- 
dXXd toi eyyWev rjfiap 6\edpu>v. ovSi toi 17/iets 
oiTioi, dXXd 6ebs t« (ikyas /cat Motpa Kparaiij. 
ovde yip fifierepxi fipabvTiJTi re vcox«Xij7 T€ 
Tpcoes an-' &fiouv IlaTpo/cXcw revxe' eXovTO- 
dXXd de£>v oiptcTos, 8j» ijvKonos reice Ar]r6i, 
eKTav' kvl 7rpo/idxoi(n /cat "E/CTopt kOSos e5«/cej\ 
yco'i 5e /cat Key d^to irvotp Ze<pi>poio 6'eoip.ev, 
fy> irep i\a4>poT6.Triv <pa.a' ififievai- dXXd <roi airrcp 
ixbpoipbv k<TTi dew re /cat dcept t$t hayt/qvai. 1 

But Achilles knows only too well his fate, for he replies: 

'Ea.vde, ri y.01. Oavarov fiavTeveai; oi8k ti <re XPV- 
ev vb toi olda /cat oiirds, 6 p.01 fxbpos ev$aS' b\eadai, 
voacj>L <l>l\ov irarpbs Kal (irjT'epos- dXXd Kal ejuxijs 
oil Xi7?&) Trpty Tpcoos aSriv IXdcrat iroKkpoio? 

He ( speaks in brave defiance to Hector of the lot that awaits him: 
at dawn or at evening or noonday a spear or arrow shall smite 
him. 3 He plans a common tomb for Patroclus and himself on the 
shore; 4 and to his dead friend on the funeral pyre he dedicates that 
lock of hair which his father Peleus had intended to offer to the 
river Spercheius — for he is not to return to his dear native land: 

2rds aicavevde Tvpfjs ^avBrjv dxe/cetporo x a ' lTr l'', 
t^v fra Xirepxeug irorap.^ Tp'e<j>e TtjXedboiaav. 
ox^o'as b" apa elirev ISoiv kirl olvowa irbvrov 
" Sxepx«''> dXXcos trot ye iraTijp i\pri\oaTO n^Xeus, 
nuak fie voarfcravTa <f>'CKi)v h irarpida yatav 
trot re Kbp.i)v Ktpkeiv f>k%eiv 6' lepr\v iKa.Tbp.{$riv, 
■Ktvr^Kovra 8' evopxa Trap' avrbdi ixt)\' lepebaeiv 
es irriyds, 60t toi. rkfievos j3cop.6s re Bvijets. 
&s iipa.6' 6 yepwv, <rv Si ol vbov owe 'eTeKeaaas. 
vvv 8' 'eirel ov veop.al ye 4>'Ckqv es irarpiSa yalav, 
naTpo/cXcp rjpan nbpyv OTrdcratjut 4>epe<r6cu." 5 

1 19, 408-417. * 23, 125 £. 

2 19, 420-423. 6 23, 141-151. 

3 21, 109-113. Cf. 270-278. 
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So in spite of the sympathy that we feel for the gallant Hector, 
the godlike Achilles remains the central figure of the Iliad, not only 
because he is the chief source of action therein but also because the 
shadow of his early death is over all the narrative; our imagination is 
repeatedly making the tragic contrast between the fiery splendor of 
his present achievements and the sadness of his early death. More 
than this, our sympathy is stirred for him, for we know that he once 
made the great decision between a glorious but short life and long 
inglorious years (.Achilles addresses Odysseus) : 

M^rijp yap rk p.i tyqoi dea, Gins apyvpbirtfa, 
SixOaSias tcrjpas <f>epip.ev davarouo riXoadt. 
el (iiv k' aldt (ikvwv Tpdxov irdXiv d/u^i/tdxwjuat, 
ZXero pkv poi voaros, arap kX£os &<j>6i,tov "karai- 
tl Si Key otnad' ikoj/h <l>l\r]v is iraTpiSa yalav, 
&\ero poi Khkos k<rd\6v, 'eirl drjpov Si poi ai&v 
iaaerat, obSk Kt p.' aka r'tSos davaroio <ax«ii?. x 



III 

Next in order is the Odyssey in which, as we have observed, there 
are fewer semi-independent episodes: the whole story is focused on 
the return of Odysseus and the punishment of the suitors; in fact the 
poet never lets us lose sight of the end for a moment, as we might easily 
do in certain passages in the Iliad. All the prophecies that crowd the 
epic, with one exception, relate to these events which are indeed in- 
separably connected in this marvelous tale of the triumph of a re- 
sourceful hero over the obstacles which gods and mortals throw in 
his way, and with which he is sore beset for ten long years. 2 Near the 

1 9, 410-416. 

2 The exception is in reality a warning recalled, for it is the passage (i, 32-43) 
where Zeus, somewhat impatient with mortals' criticism of the gods, reminds the 
assembled Olympians of the warning that he sent Aegisthus: 

tl T&jroi, otov drj pv 8eovs fiporol airLouivr at. 
4£ riixeaiv yap 4>aui k&k' i/ifwar ol Si teal avrcl 
<r<t>fj<ra> aTa<r9a\tv<TU> inrkpinopov &\ye' ixovaiv, 
dij Kal vvv AtyuxBos irkpiiopov 'ArpetSao 
yrj/i' SXoxew iwhot1\v, t&v &' turavi vooTfiaavra, 
eiSws aivbv ShtSpov IxeJ irp6 oi tliro/ia> i}m«s> 
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beginning of the story, Athena, assuming the form of Mentes, the 
son of Anchialus, lord of the Taphians, who claims to be on a voyage 
to Temese after copper, encourages Telemachus amidst the suitors, 
while they listen to the song of Phemius: 

NOv 5' fj\6ov dr) yap p.iv kfravr' kiribiiixuov elvai, 
abv irarkp'- &XA& vv top yt 6tol fiXairTovai, nekevdov. 
ov yap ieu> t'(Byt\k& kid -)(Qov\ Slos 'OSvafftvs, 
d\X' "en irov ftods Kartpviceiai tvpk'i irdvrcp, 
vri<T(p kv aiufripirrfl, xo-Xerol 5k fiw Hvdpes txovaw, 
Hypioi,, oi irov neivov kpvicavocoa' aknovra. 
avrap vvv roi ky<b navrevaofiai, ws kvi dv/xQ 
adavaroi. (3a\\ov<rt Kal ws TtKkeaOai. dtco, 
ovre Tt, fiavTis k&v ovt' o'uavSsv o~a<j>a et5eos. 



'Kppdav wip>pavTts, htiOKoirov 'Apytupdvrriv, 
Pt]t' abrbv KTtlvtiv pilTt pfdaaBai Hkoitiv 
he yap 'Opkorao tUtis iaatrai 'ArptiSao, 
dmror' av rjffriav Tt Kal ijs Ipdpcrat alr\s. 
&s i<t>a8' 'Epptias, &XX' oil (ppkvas AlyloBoio 
Ttid' dyaBa tppovtuv vvv 6* ddpoa vavT* dwtrurt. 

Two other prophecies — both of which relate to Odysseus — are antecedent to 
the time of the Odyssey: the first is the prophecy of Telemus, which Polyphemus 
remembers all too late after his eye has been blinded: 

"$2 ir6TTOi y rj fi&Xa Sfi pe TraXat^ara dcatfraQ' iKavti. 

Icria tis iv6&St pdvTis &vi)p rjvs re piyas Tt, 

T^Xe/tos EipvptSijs, 8s pavToaivy ixtKaoTo 

Kal paVTtvbptvos KaTtyqpa Kt«X<ijr«r<rif 

5s /tot itprj root Trdvra Tt\tvTTjata$€u owutgqi, 

Xtip&v ii 'OSvafjos apapHi<Tt<T0ai diranrijs. o, 507-512. 

The other is similar in that Circe recalls that Hermes told her that Odysseus would 
come to her island on his way home from Troy: 

T£s w6$tv tis avSpiiv; x69i rot iroXis f/Si TOKtjts; 

Oavpa p.' %xa i>s ovti Ttiiv raot (pappan' WiXx^VS. 

oiSt yip oioi tis 4XXos dvijp T&5t (pappax' av'trkti, 

6s Kt ■kIh Kal ■KpSrrov apdiptrai ipKos 6S6vtwv. 

<rol Si tis iv dTlfitaaiv 4/ojX»;ros vbos karlv. 

^ airy' 'OSvtrvtbs kr<n ro\6rpoiros, iv ri /kk altl 

tpiuTKtv i\ti<rt<r6ai xp»<rdpparis 'Apytupbvnis, 

iK tpolrp dwAvra &>jj <ria> vrfi pt\aivv. to, 325-332. 
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o& roi %ti Srjpov ye #iXtjs aird trarplSos aiijs 
taaerai, obS' etirep re criS^pea Skafiar' $.xqoi.- 
<j>p&cr<reTai 2x k« vkryrat., kirel iro\vixr)xavos kaTiv. 1 

In the second book, after Telemachus had defiantly answered the 
suitors that he would not drive his mother from his home, and had 
bidden them leave his halls in case their hearts chafed at their footing 
there, Zeus sent two eagles who glared first upon the whole assembly 
and then made off to the right, flying over the houses and the city. 
Thereupon the aged Halitherses, who knew the meaning of the flight 
of birds, interpreted the omen and recalled his former prophecy: 

K&cXvTe 817 vvv fxev, 'IBaKr)aun., otti Ktv ei7ro>- 
HvriffTrjp<nv Si /idXi(TTO irupavaK6p,evos raSe etpco. 
ToZfftv yap ntya wrjp.a KvXivSerai- ov yap 'OSvcraevs 
Sr)v airavevde ^iXco? &v ietxercu, dXXd irov r)Sr) 
tyyvs kuv ToiaStacn <j>6vov Kal Krjpa (frvrevu 
iravrefffftv iro\k<nv Si Kal SiWoicnv kclkov tarai, 
01 vep.6p,€ffd' 'IQaKr/v evSeleKov. dXXd jroXu wplv 
(ppaZ&fievd' ws Ktv Karairavtrofitv ol Si Kal avrol 
iravkaduv Kal yap o<$»,v a<j>ap r68e \6>'i6v kariv. 
ov yap atrtipt)Tos ij.avTtvoy.ai, dXX' tv dS&s- 
Kal yap Ktivq <t>r\p.l reKevT-qdrjvai. airavra 
&$ ol iii,vQtbni\v, &re "TKtov elcavkfiaivov 
'Apytioi, fiera. 8k o-<t>tv ?/Stj rroXvfirjTis 'OSvaaevs. 
4>fjv KaKa iroXka tvoB6vt', b\kaavr' arro iravTas iraipovs, 
dyvucTov iravTeffcrw keiKoorQ kviavrQ 
o'ucaS' kXtvo-iadai- ra Si Sri vvv iravra reXetrai. 2 

Yet the suitors would not listen to this warning, but in their infatua- 
tion, remained blind to their doom. So Athena, this time in the form 
of Mentor, assures Telemachus, as she encourages him to disregard 
the suitors and start on his quest after news of his father: 

Tcb vvv p.vrjffTr)puv piv ea fiov\r)v re v6ov re 

aippaSkwv, kirel ovn vor)/ioves ovSi SUauu- 

ovSk rt Icracnv Oavarov Kal Krjpa nk\at,vav, 

S$ 8r) <r<j>i axe86v kariv, err' fjfiari iravras 6\ka6ai. 3 

1 1, 194-205. 2 2, 161-176. 3 2, 281-284. 
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Now here we have in the epic, as often, a situation full of irony, 
which closely resembles a situation familiar in tragedy. The individ- 
ual or, as now, the group are blind to their folly and go recklessly on 
to the doom which is already known to some of the characters and 
which has been disclosed to us. This element of irony is one of the 
most effective means by which our interest is secured and stimulated 
in the narrative of Odysseus's homecoming and his vengeance on the 
reckless suitors. And we are constantly reminded of the suitors' im- 
pending doom until Odysseus has secured his vengeance. In the fifth 
book it is brought to our notice by the reply which Zeus makes to 
Athena's plaint that her favorite is held in Calypso's halls far from 
his home: 

Triv 8' awaixeifioiievos irpoakcpi] papeKriyepkra Zeus- 
"TkKvov ifidv, irolbv at Ziros <j>vytv epKos oBovtwv 
oh yap 8r) tovtov /ih> i^oi/Xtvaas vbov out)), 
cos ff rot Ktlvovs 'OSvatvs aworlatTai k\66iv; " l 

It is part of the long prophecy which the shade of Tiresias gives in the 
Nekyia: 

Nootoi' Sifijoi /ueXu?5«a, <j>aiStp.' 'OSvaatv- 

rbv 8k toi, apyaXkov Byou Beds- ov yap ofco 

Xr)atw kvvoalyawv, 6 toi kotov ivdtro 8vp.Q, 

XOiOfievos on ol vibv <j>iXov ii;a\auaas. 

aXX' Iti fikv Kt Kal cos xa/ca rctp rraaxovrts iKoiade, 

at k' e(?4Xjjs abv Ovfibv tpvuankuv Kal iraipuv, 

dinrdTe Kt irpGnov TtXdaiis tvtpyka vrja 

Qpivaiciri vijaq, irpoQvyoiv ioeidea irbvrov, 

fiooKop.kvas 8' t&priTt fibas Kal 'uj>ia firjXa 

'HtXlov, 8s iravr' k<j>opq. Kal icavr' ttraKOvti. 

ras tl fikv k' aaivkas edas vbarov rt /xecwjcu, 

Kal Ktv lr' els 'WaKriv /co/cd irep rraaxovrts tKoiadt- 

tl 8k Kt alvriai, rbrt roi rtKnalpop.' 'bXtBpov 

vr/t rt Kal irapots- avrbs 8' tirrtp Ktv dXi>£fls, 

b\pt kokcos mat, 6X4<ras arco irdiras iralpovs, 

vqbs 'eir' aXXorplrjs- S^tis 8' kv rHifxara oikco, 

1 5. 21-24- 
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avSpas iirep<j>ia\ovs, ol toi pLorov Kark8ovaiv 
liv&fitvoi kvTiBkxiv &\o%ov ko.1 iSva 8i86vt€s. 
a\\' 1[ toi Keivuv ye /Stas cbroTtVecu tkO&v 1 

When Athena appears to the wakeful Telemachus by night in Lace- 
demon and bids him return home, she warns him that the suitors plan 
to kill him, but she adds: 

'AXXa to. y' ovk 6'w irplv /ecu Tiva 701a icadkl-ti 
avSp&v nvt)oTi)po}V, ol toi jHotov Karkftovoiv? 

The speech itself is a commonplace, but the reader knows its signifi- 
cance. Again, as Telemachus and Nestor's son Pisistratus are about 
to leave the home of Menelaus, an eagle carrying a goose in its talons 
flies in from the right and then darts ahead of the horses. Straightway 
Helen interprets the omen: 

KXOtI jueir abrap kyo) fiavTtvao/xai, <bs kvl 6vp.& 

a0a.va.TCH, /3&XXown Kal ws Tfkktcrdai diui. 

&s 5Se xyv' tfpira%' a.Ti,TaK\op.kv7\v kvl oik(# 

'(KdHiv hi- optos, Sc9i ot yevefi rt t6kos re, 

&s 'OSvcrtvs KaKa 7roXXd irafl&v ko.1 t6W kirakrideh 

oucaSe votrriiaet, ko.1 riverar 17^ Kal tjStj 

oIkoi, arap pvyjcrripai tcaicbv iravrecrai <f>vTtvet.. 3 

The dramatic situation becomes especially tense when Odysseus, 
back once more in Ithaca, takes up the prophecy, as he does in the 
sixteenth book, where he discloses himself to his son and plans with 
him to compass his vengeance: 

'AXX' rj toi vafeaBcu. avoiyifiev a.(t>pocrvvaa>v, 
jteiXixwis eirktooi. irapavS&v ol 8k toi ol) ti 
irtiaovrai- Sj) yap cr<£i irapicrTaTai, alcipov fjnap.* 

A striking effect is secured in the seventeenth book by Telemachus' 

1 11, 100-118. 

2 i5,3if- 

8 15, 172-178. 

1 16, 278-280. It may well be argued that this is not strictly prophecy, but it 
cannot be denied that Odysseus' words have the effect of prophecy on the listener. 
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report to his mother of the words which Menelaus spoke, when he 
heard of the suitors' wooing: 

"12 7roxoi, ?j fx&ka 8rj Kparepcxppovos avSpos kv thvy 
ffBeKov ebvridrjvcu avahciSes avnl kbvres. 
cos 5' 6t6t' h> l-v\6xQ <iX<x</>os Kpartpoio \eovros 
vefipobs Koiprjaaaa verffivkas ydkadrivovs 
Kvrjpovs ^ep«jj(rt /ecu HyKta iroiritvTa 
fioaKOfxevri, 8 5' tnrtira ity doijkvdfv ebvi\v, 
apjcporkpoun 8i roiaiv acuda iroT/iov kcprjicev 
&s '06Wei>5 Ktivoiaiv aeucka irorpov icj^cei. 1 

On hearing these words Theoclymenus addressed Penelope: 

*fl yvvcu alSoir] AaepriaSeu 'OSvcrfjos, 

ij rot, 3 y' ov aa<i>a olb'tv, hp.eio 51 avvdto pvdov 

(XTpeidws yap rot. jxavTibaojxai ovd' kiructixro}. 

torw vvv Zet>s irpdra 6tS>v £«pmj rt Tpairt^a 

iarlrj t' 'OSvcrfjos apvpovos, fjv 6.4>i,Kavu>, 

o>s r\ rot 'OSvaevs ij8r) h> TarpiSi, yaiy, 

fjpivos r\ epirwv, raSe irevdoptvos nana tpya 

ecrriv, (trap pLvrjoTrjpai KaKov iravTtaci. <f>VTtvu- 

olov iyiav o'uavbv kvaakXpov lirl vrjds 

tfp.evos i<t>pacrap.T]v /cai Trjkep.ax<? tyey&vevv? 

To this the suitors paid no heed, but in front of the palace made merry 
with throwing the discus and hunting-spear, and abated not their 
insolence. 

When Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, at last sits in his own hall, 
prophecies fall thick from his lips but are all unheeded. After Amphi- 
nomus in pity has given him food and drink, Odysseus warns him that 
man is careless and when prosperous grows reckless, thinking not that 
evil days may come, even as the suitors are now doing in their folly, 
wasting the substance and dishonoring the wife of a man who will 
not now be long away from his friends and native land; indeed he is 
close at hand and the decision between him and the suitors will not 

1 17, 124-131- 

2 17, 152-161. 
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be without bloodshed, when once he has entered his great hall. 1 Later 
Odysseus, still in disguise, assures Philoetius, the neatherd, that 
Odysseus will return while the herdsman is still there, and that he 
shall see his master slaying the suitors; 2 whereat Athena stirs the 
suitors to uncontrollable laughter and turns their wits awry; their 
eyes are filled with tears and their hearts with anguish. Thereupon 
Theoclymenus prophesies that ill shall befall them, but they only 

1 18, 125-150: 'Aptpivop', ij judXa pun Soxieis iremnipevos etvai- 

ToUm yap xal iraTpbs, iirel x\tos iaffXov axovoy, 

NTow Aoi>Xix*»)<* tt» t' ipev &4>va6i> re- 

tov a' Ik <paai yevkoBax, im)T% S' avSpl iotxas. 

roivexh. toi Ipiio, <ri> Si obvdeo xal pev axowrov 

oiSiv aKiSvbrepov 70.1a Tpttpei avdp&nroio 

■kovtoiv, iaoa re yaiav tin rvelei Te xal Ipxei. 

ob piv yap trori ifaoi xaxiv TrdaeaOai bxiaaw, 

6<t>p' aperifv Tapixwi 6eol Kai yovvar' dpiipy 

dXX' ire 817 Kai \vypa $toi paxapes Te\i<rw<n, 

Kai rd <t>kpu acxat^bpevos t(t\i)6ti (hpQ. 

Tolas yap i>6os earlv hriyfioviiiiv avdpimwv, 

olov ?jt' %pap ayyoi irariip avSpwv re 6eS>v Te. 

xal yap iy<l> tot' ipeWov ev avSpaotv S\fiu>s elvai- 

iroXXd S' i.Ta<r$a\' ipe%a pij) Kai xaprei elxwv, 

Tarpl r* ip$ tIowos xal kpoun xaoiyvi)Toiot.. 

rlf p.ri tIs Tore Taprav iviip aBeploTios eVq, 

dXX' 5 ye 0-175 S&pa 6tw» ix°h otti SiSolev. 

of opSdi pu>ri<TTrjpas i.TO<r6a\a pi)xavau>vras, 

KTripara xupovras xal aTipa^ovras Hkoitlv 

avSpos, ov oixin <t>ypl <j>l\o>v xal TarpiSos 0117s 

Si/pop axhrveadaf /idXa Si axeSdv dXXd <re Saipoiv 

oixaS' vreiayayoi, prfi' avriaoeias ixelvif, 

orTore voo-TJ/o-ete tpiXijv is TarpiSa 7aiav- 

oi yap avaiptari ye Siaxpivieodai blu> 

pmjoTijpas xal xeivov, kml xe peXaBpov 6xiX0jj. 
1 20, 227-234: BoimcoX', krel aire xaxQ oBr' &<ppovi (jxarl toixas, 

yiyvixrxai Si xal airrbs 8 toi xuoiti) <j>pivas txei, 

Toivtxi. toi. ipka xal ivl peyav ipxav bpovpai- 

Ioto) vvv Zeis Tpurra Oeuv ^evlrj re rpdxtfa 

'urrlri r' 'OSvaijos apvpovos tp> iupLxavu, 

17 okOtv kvdab' kovros eXeOoerai olxaS' 'OSvaoeis' 

odiow S' 6<t>$a\poT<nv er-64'eai, al x' We\ii<r8a, 

KTewopevovs pvrjaTrjpas, ol ivOa&e xoipaviovai. 
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laugh on and try to provoke Telemachus. 1 Finally when the fateful 
contest of the bow is set and Leodes first of all essays in vain to bend 
and string the bow, he speaks thus: 

f Q 4>i\oi, oil fiiv eye!) ravixa, Aa/3£rco Si «ai &XXos. 
iroXXoiis yb\p roSt rbipv hpiarrjas KtKoJbr)cti 
dvfwv Kal if/vxw 'ftti ?j iro\i) ^tprtpbv kariv 
TtBv&fitv ?} foxwras anapreiv, 08 6' even' alel 
ivOad' ofuXko/xtv Ttoribir/fitvoi Tj/iara iravra? 

A natural speech for a disappointed man, we may say, but the listener 
in far off Hellas, as indeed the reader today, thrilled at the pregnant 

1 20, 345-374: *Qs <t>aro TijXe/iaxos' pvnioTTjpai Si IloXXds 'A0i)n) 
aofitOTov yOhov wpae, irapbc\ay%a> Si vbt)pa- 
ol 8' flJij yvaBpoiai yiKolaov bWorpioLaiv, 
alpxxjxpvKTa Si Sr) Kpia ffoBtov, boot 8' apa o<)>'tosv 
SaKpvbtjiiv vlpvKavTo, ybov S' £>Uto Bvpbs. 
Total Si Kal furiuTe QeoKkipevos BeoaSiis- 

" a StiXoi, tI kclkov rbSe Tao-xtre; vvktI plv vphav 
tlXtarai K«t>a\al re trpbaumo. re vipde re yovva- 
olpwyii Si SiSrit, SeSaKpvtnai Si irapeial, 
alfiari S' ippaSarai Toi\oi icoXoi re ptobiixaf 
flS&Xwv Si TrX&w wpbOvpov, xXeiij Si Kal a6\r) 
Uphxav "Eptpbadc ford %b4x>v ^i\ios Si 
ebpavov i£awb\uike, kokiJ S' hiribcRpoptv 4xX6s." 

&$ %<f>aO') ol 8* 6.pa travres iir' avr<# ySv yi\aaffap 
roiaiv S' TS.vpvp.axos IloXfySou jrais ijpx' ayoptiiav 

" &<j>palvu £eivos vkov aWoStv etXi;Xou9<!)j- 
dXXa pip altpa, veoi, hbpov iKTrifvpaxTde dvpa£e 
(Is ayoptiv ipx&*0ai, ivtl ri.Se vvktI iUrKu." 

rbv 8' aire irpoa'anrt Qtok\bpe>os dtoa&iis' 
"Evpvpax', ov rl a' b\vtaya ipol TropTrrjas iywa^eiv. 
citrt pot 8<}ida\poi re Kal ovara Kal -nodes apfao 
Kal vbos iv ffTJjde&ffi rervypivos ovSiv aeucfjs- 
rots t£a/u dvpa^e, hrel poke kok6v vpp.iv 
ipxbpevov, rb kg/ ov Tis v-w€Ktj>vyoi ovb' dXeatro 
pvt\a-rfipu>v, ol 8S>pa k&t' &vri$hov 'OSvaijos 
avtpas vf}pi£ovres i.Taa9a\a piixavaaaOc." 

&s tiir&iv U-ifSBe Rbpoiv «5 vaiCTabvTiav 
Xkcto 8* is TLelpaiov, 5 piv Trpbtj>po>v inribeKTO. 
pvrjo-Tfjpfs 8' &pa wavres is dXX^Xous bpbovres 
Trjkkpaxov ip(0i£ov, iirl l-tlvois ytXaovrts' 
J 21, 152-156. 
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meaning of these words; and the tension of the situation is heightened 
by the rebuke with which Antinous answers the seer: 

Aij&Se, irdibv are tiros (piryev ipicos oSovrcav; 
Seivbv t' apyaXeov re, vefieaacbuai. 8k t* aicovwv 
el 8ii tovto ye rbl-ov apiarijas KeKa&ijaei. 
Ovfiov ko.1 ^ux^s, iwei ov dvvacai av ra.vvaco.1. 
ou yap toi a'e ye toIov kyeivaro irbrvia nvrrip, 
oldv re frvTrjpa /3wO r' ep.eva.1 Kal okxtuv 
&XX* aXXoi ravbovai raxa p.vr]<TTrjpes ayavoi. 1 

Thus we are brought to the moment when the wantonness of the suitors 
is to be punished by the despised beggar who strings the bow, easily 
shoots the arrow through the axes, and then springing to the threshold 
is revealed by Athena as Odysseus in all the vigor of his manhood. 

Even if the killing of the suitors is the climax of the narrative, the 
return of Odysseus is, of course, the antecedent condition which makes 
this vengeance possible, and therefore it is an event eagerly antici- 
pated by the listener to the story. We have already seen that both 
the return and the vengeance are often mentioned in the same proph- 
ecy; 2 in fact, from the moment when Athena, disguised as Mentes, 
assures Telemachus that his father is not dead, but is detained in an 
island and will not be long far from his native land, the return of 
Odysseus is repeatedly foretold. We are prepared for many of his 
adventures in detail also: so, for example, when, bidding Hermes tell 
Calypso to let Odysseus go, the Father of gods and of men prophesies 
the arrival of Odysseus on the twentieth day at Scheria among the 
Phaeacians, who shall honor him with rich gifts, and so he shall reach 
home. 3 Calypso in parting warns Odysseus that he must suffer so 

1 21, 168-174. 

2 E.g. s, 22-24: 11, 100-137: 15, 160-178: 18, 143-150: 20, 226-234. In the 
last three passages the prophecies are made to deceive, since Odysseus reaches 
Ithaca in the 13th book. 

3 5, 20—42: 'Epucla- <ri y&p turrt rh. r' SXXa irep &yye\6s &raf 

VUM0B ivir\oK6.p(p clir€iv mjiKpria ffooKijv, 
vIxitov 'OSvairrjm raXaaUppovos, iSs /re v4ijt<u 
o&re 6eui> iropirjj o6r« BinjTaiv i.v8piyirusv 
4XX' i y' ctI <7x«S£j;s woKviiap.ov irtipara w&ax " 1 
Ijfiart AkcxttQ 2x«/Mi7" kplpTui\m Ikoito, 
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much before he comes to his native land — indeed, if he but knew all, 
he would prefer to remain with her in her home, in spite of his longing 
to see his wife again; * Ino in pity takes her seat on his raft and as- 
sures him that Poseidon for all his rage shall not destroy him; 2 even 
Poseidon's angry words, spoken as Odysseus begins to swim from his 
shattered raft, contain a promise of safety. 3 

But prophecy had played a large part in the earlier course of our 
hero's adventures, as appears in the story he tells Alcinous, king of 

&aiiiKwv is yalav, ot a-yxWeoi ytyhaaiv, 

ol Kiv fuv wepl Kfjpi 8tov u>s Tini/aovaiv, 

Trk/jAfioiHTiv 5' iv vrit <f>L\riv is irarpiba yatca>, 

XoXkov rt xpvvdv Tt SX« ioDrJTa. Tt SSvrts, 

xdXX', Sa' &v ovSi wore Tpofijs ityipar' 'OSvaatis, 

el inp 6nri)p.oiv %\0t, Xaxuv iw6 XijfSos alaav. 

us yip ol poip' karl <pl\ovs t' ISkav koX lnhaOw. 

oXkov is iipSptxpov Kai ir)v is irarpiSa yaiav. 
Cf. 114 f. : 'AXX' in ol potp' iarl <pl\ovs t iSiav xal UiaOai 

oXkov is ifl}/6po4>ov Kai ii/v is irarpiSa yatav. 
Likewise Calypso's words 165-170: 

Avrap iy& aXrov Kai iSoip Kai olvov ipvdpov 

ivS^aui pLtvoaKt', & Kiv toi \1p6v ipixot., 

ttfiara t' a.)t<pi.iaai, irlp4"*> Si toi ovpov oinaBtv, 

Sis Kt tia\' 4<raj0i)s oip> irarpiSa yalav 0071x1, 

at Kt dtol y' idiXoxrt, rol ovpavov eCpvv txpvo~iv, 

ot p.tv <piprepol elai vofjaai Tt Kpfjval Tt. 

1 5> 203-210: Aur/tvis KatpriaSri, iro\vi*fyx°-v' 'OSvaatv, 

o8tu 817 oXubvSt <j>l\i)v is irarpiSa 70ia«' 
airUa vvv iOiXas livai; ai Si x»'P* «ai 2/jtijs. 
tt y€ fiiv eiSdrjs a%ai <j>ptalv 6aaa toi aXaa 
Kii&t avairXrjaai, irplv irarpiSa yalav UiaOai, 
ivBaSt k avSi jjtivuv avv ipol r6St Suipa <pv\aaffot.s 
adavarhs r' tlifs, Ipeipdfitvds irtp iSioBai 
<ri)v SXoxov, rrjs aliv iiXSeai fiiiara iravra. 

2 5> 339 - 34 I '• Kd/i/tope, rtirre toi wot Hoaeioauv ivoolxOuv 

ajSvcar* tKirayKias, 6rt toi kclko. iroWa ^urefai; 
ov fiev Hi at Kara<j>8laa, yu&Xa irep prvtaivav. 

3 S. 375-379 : "H« Si Kpeloiv ivoo-lxBav, 

KUiijaas Si xapi) irporl Sv px6i)aaTO fhpbv 
" Oirw vvv kok4 7roXXd ttoSuv &\6oi Kara ttSvtov, 
els S ko> ivOpinrciai. biorpttpitooi tuyifQS- 
iXX' 068' us <rt foXira ovoaatuBax (c<uc6ti)tos'" 
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the Phaeacians. The blinded Cyclops had prayed to Poseidon that 
if it were fated that Odysseus should reach home, he might arrive late, 
in evil plight, after loss of all his companions, on the ship of a stranger, 
and that he might find trouble at home. 1 The shade of Tiresias sup- 
plements the Cyclops' prayer, for he warns the hero that if his men 
harm the cattle of the sun he shall reach home late after loss of ship 
and all his crew, and that he shall find trouble there, when he shall 
discover insolent men in his halls devouring his substance and wooing 
his wife. These suitors he shall slay; but then he must journey on to 
a people who know not the sea or ships and eat no food mixed with 
salt; after this he shall return and await death in a peaceful old age 
surrounded by a prosperous folk: 

Abrap 'eirr)v p.vi)<TTrjpas evl inyapouri reoiaiv 
Krelvf/s rji 86\i? r) apujxiSdv 6£k'i xaX*"?, 
ipxeoOai Sr) hreira, Xaffuv evrjpes kperpov, 
els <S ice tovs a<£uojcH ot ovk laaai OaKacraav 
av'epes, ovSk 6' aKecrcn ptepiypevov dSap Wovcnv 
ovB' apa roiy' toa.cn veas cpowucoirapjiovs, 
ov8' evr)pe' eperpcX, to. re irrepa vrjvcrl weXovrai. 
<rijp.a Be roi, epku pah' apuppaB'es, ovB'e ere \r)cret.- 
6rnr6re Kev Si; roi ^vp,fi\r)pevos oXXos 6Slrr]s 
4>r)j) cWrjprfKoiybv ?X ew ' ava cpaiblpco &pcfi, 
Kai rbre Br) yaljj 7nJ£as evrjpes eperpbv, 
^££as iepa /caXd HoaeiSauvi avaKTt,, 
apveiAv ravpbv re crvcov r 'emfii)Topa nairpov, 
oucaS' axoareixew epSeiv 6' lepas eicaropfias 
bfiavarouri deoXcn, roi ovpavbv evpvv exovai, 
irfiffi pa\' il-elys' Oavaros Be roi, hi- dXos avrQ 

1 9, 528-536: KXOSt, JloatiSaav 7(ui}ox«, laxwoxoltra- 

(I ircdv ye ads dfu, jtotiJp S' ipds «Dx«" cleat, 
56s p.i} '05v<r(rija irro\t.ir6p&iov oticad' licbrdcu 
vliv Aakprcu, 'Waicy in olid' ?x<wra. 
AXX' tl oi poip' kari <t>iXovs t' Hear Kai UiaSat 
oikov ivKTlntror Kai tyv is rarpiSa yaiav, 
&j/i KOKtis i\$oi, 6\iaas &ro T&vras iralpovs, 
vri&s ix' iXKorpliis, (Spot S' iy Trrmara oUtf. 
"Us J^iar' tix6p.a>os, rod o' hCKvt Kvavo\<u.Ttis. 
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afiknXP&s M&Xa tomk eXe&trercu, 8s <ce <re xec/ij'fl 
yqpq. frjro Xixapt? aprjfievov a/upl 6e Xaoi 
6X/3uh eWoirar tA 6e rot. vrjfiepTta etpco. 1 

Here we have a prophecy reaching beyond the content of the Odyssey, 
which casts a certain veil of enticing mystery over the later history 
of Odysseus. 

To follow out all the prophetic intimations given by Athena in her 
encouraging directions to her favorite, or in Odysseus' own words 
to his faithful swineherd and to others, is here unnecessary. 2 We need 
only note that all contribute to the rising interest in the tale until at 
last Odysseus stands disclosed and threatening before the suitors. 
Nor should we fail to observe the pathetic irony of many of the situa- 
tions, as when Odysseus, as yet unrecognized, assures Eumaeus that 
his lord is close at hand; and above all in that dramatic passage in 
which he tells Penelope of her husband, and assures her that he will 
return in this very year — aye, within the very month: 

°S2s fih ovtws earl croos kch kXevaercu fj8t) 
&7X' M&X' ovd' en TTJXe <j)l\o}v ko.1 irarpUios cutjs 
Sripov cbrecrcreiTai- Ifiirris 5e rot opuia. Saxrco. 
iffTO) vvv Zeus irpSiTa, Be&v uiraros Kal apurTOs, 
writ) r' 'OSvfftjos ap.ipjovos t)p cujuxavu- 
?j pkv roi TaSe T&VTa TeXeierai, cos ay opevu- 
tov8' avrov ~hvica{}avTOS eXeucrerai ivBah' 'OSucrcreus, 
rod fih> (j>6ivovTOS p.r)v6s, tov 5' larap.kvow? 

Every reader of the Odyssey knows from his own experience the way 
in which his interest in the story grows rapidly through the Phaeacian 
episode, becomes intense with the arrival of Odysseus in his island 
home, and culminates with the slaying of the suitors. Rereading and 
colder years do not lessen our wonder and admiration of the poet's 
art. No other ancient epic has such unity as the Odyssey or claims 

1 11, 119-137. For a discussion of the significance of these injunctions see the 
literature quoted by Ameis-Hentze, Anhang, ad he. 

1 13. 306-31°- 375-428; 14, 140-164. 321 ff. 391 ff.; 18, 145-150; 19, 583- 

587; 20, 327-234. 

* 19, 300-307. These verses are the climax of Odysseus' speech which begins 
19, 165. 
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such undivided attention. To these results the skillful use of prophecy 
largely contributes. 

IV 

The occasion of the Argonautic expedition was given by an oracle, 
for king Pelias had heard that he was to meet his doom at the prompt- 
ing of a man whom he should see coming forth from the people wear- 
ing but one sandal; therefore when Jason appeared with only a single 
sandal, for he had lost the other in the mire when he crossed the wintry 
river Anaurus, the king devised for him a troublous voyage that on 
sea or among strangers he might lose his return. 1 But Apollonius 
was conscious of the great epics, above all of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
which were his models, and furthermore he felt the impulses of his 
own age, when learning and romantic love were playing larger parts 
in Greek literature than before. It is natural then that his work 
should contain many factors to the welding of which into perfect 
unity his genius was unequal. To belittle his work is perhaps easy 
and fashionable; and certainly in his use of prophecy he is inferior 
in skill to either Homer or Virgil. 

As was to be expected the success of the Argonauts through toil 
and danger is early foretold, not only by the enthusiastic spectators 
as they watch the heroes hurrying to their ship, 2 but also by the seer 

1 I, 5-17. Tolr)V yip IIeX£i;s </>&nv hcKvev, fis /up ovlaata 

pxnpa pkvti (TTvycpij, toQS' ivkpos, 6vriv' tdoiro 
$Tlp66e> oioirifiCKov, inr' ivv&rtyai 5ap.ijv<u. 
thjpdv $' oli fierkireir' kreijv Kari @6J;u> 'Ifo&y 
Xa-ptpLoLo pktBpa tuwv Sti toooIv 'Kvaipov 
&XXo fiiv Qwhaatv bw' l\bos, SXXo &" ivcpBev 
k4XXht«p ai0i jriSt\ov &<urxA/«pop Tpoxojj<ru>- 
ttero 8' k Hekliiv abroox*Sov 6.vn(ioMi<Juv 
d\a-wlvT)s, r\v rarpl UoatiS&oovi KaX SXXois 
/Mf e Scots, "Hpi;s Si U.c\a<ryLSos obic &.\iyi?cv. 
ahl/a Si r6vy' hriSiiv typaaaaro, nai oi &dftu»> 
ivrvc koutiXJi;j ro\vKTiSios, 6(pp' ivi wSvrtf 
$i nai iWoSairoioi iter' ivSp&ai vbarov bXiao-j). 

2 I, 242-246: Ztv iva, rk IleXJoo vbos; v68i Tbaaov SptKov 

7}p6ioiv yalijs TLavax&dSos %ktoBi /?&XXei ; 
atirfjtihp Ke Sdpovs 6\o$ wvpl 5fl<ixTciay 
Aii^reu, Sre pi) o<j>iv iiciiv Sipos iyyva\t£ii. 
4XX' oi <pvKri. xi\ev$a, iripos S' fijrpi/icros Imiaiv. 
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Idmon, the interpreter of Apollo, who speaks thus at the sacrifice 
made when the expedition is about to set out: 

'T/ui> y.iv 5i) fioipa Bewv XP tu ^ Ti veprjaai 
kvdaSt Kwas &yovras- aireipkaioi 8' kvi h&o<jq 
Kiick re Sevpo t' iaaiv 6.vtpxo^hoi<nv &ed\oi. 
avrbp ifiol Bavktiv arvyepy bird 5ai/wwos atay 
TtjKbdi irov irkirpwrai hir' 'AaiSos rjirtipoia. 
&St Hanois 5e5cul>s m xai irapos oluvoiaw 
ir6riiOv hjxov irarpris k^rjiov, 6<f>p' hnfiaiit)V 

VqOS, ivK\ilrl Si Ho/XOLS «7Tt/3Al'Tl XlTTTJTai. 1 

We have just seen with what effect in the Odyssey the return and 
vengeance of Odysseus are constantly kept before our minds by 
repeated prophecies which heighten our anticipation; but there is 
little of this in the Argonautica. Prophecies in detail we do have, as 
for example when on the shores of the Propontis the heroes are de- 
tained for twelve days and nights by fierce tempests; then a halcyon 
appears, utters its shrill cries above Jason's head as he sleeps and lights 
on the stern ornament of the Argo. Mopsus understands the bird's 
cries and interprets them to mean that the heroes must climb rugged 
Dindymum and propitiate the Mother of the Gods; then the stormy 
winds will cease. 2 After Phineus has been freed from the Harpies and 
cleansed of his filth, he prophesies and gives the Argonauts directions: 
he tells them how they may pass the Cyanean rocks, and then de- 
scribes in much detail their course past the Paphlagonians, past 
Carambis, Aegialus, the rivers Halys, Iris, and Thermodom, the 
Amazons, Chalybes, Tibareni, Mossynoeci, and many other tribes, 
on to the mouth of the river Phasis where they shall behold the towers 
of Aeetes and the grove of Ares, in which a dragon watches over the 
golden fleece. Beyond this the prophet may not tell, save two things 
only: the heroes are to be guided by a deity home from Aea through 
another course than the one by which they have come, and they are 
bidden to "take thought of the artful aid of the Cyprian goddess, for 
on her depends the venture's glorious issue": 

1 1,440-447. 

2 1, 1078-1102. 
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T Q rkicos, «5t' av xpwTo <pvyfis 6\ods 5id irtrpas, 
dapoev hird daificov frepov irKbov iiyepMvehcrti 
hi- Atijs- fitrd. 5' Alav a\is irofiirrjts iaovrai. 
dXXa, 0t\ot, $pAfe<r0e 0eas boKbeacrav apoyyrfv 
KinrpiSos. kic yap rfjs kXvto. irtipara k«it<h dtffAwv. 
teal 8i fit urinkri rwvht irepaiT&pu) i^epkecrBe. 1 

In spite of these words, which hint darkly at the romantic adventure 
that is to follow, the total effect of the prophecy is in no wise com- 
parable to that produced by the words spoken by the shade of Tiresias 
to Odysseus. We are fairly assured of the success of the undertaking, 
it is true, and we are prepared for the loves of Medea and Jason; but 
the excessive geographical information given swamps our imagina- 
tions with erudition and we are left cold and indifferent. 2 

In the Iliad and Odyssey there is little prophecy concerning the 
minor heroes; our attention is concentrated on the chief actors; but 
the learned Alexandrian cannot resist the temptation to prophesy 
the fate of other heroes besides Jason. We recall that Idmon knew 
his own doom and declared that he should die "afar off on the main 
land of Asia"; 3 Can thus and Mopsus were destined to wander and 
perish in the furthest ends of Libya; 4 Heracles, Polyphemus, and Hylas 
were not to continue the quest; 6 and the poet himself forecasts the 

1 2, 422-427; but the whole passage 2, 311-427 is important. Cf. 3, 549 1.: 

tl kreiv Qivebs ye 8ey kvl KvirpiSi. vlxrrov 
ire<l>paoev eaotodai. 

Cf. also 4, 253-297. 

2 We may note here also that Phineus recognised the arrival of the Argonauts 
as the fulfillment of an oracle of Zeus (2, 194-196), and that when the Harpies 
were put to flight, he recalled his own former prophecy (2, 458-461). 

3 1, 139-141: "IS/mv S' 6ot&.tuk fj.iTtida.8cv, iaaoi ivaiov 

'Apyos, brel SeSaiis rdv 14k iibpov o'uavoiaiv 
fjie, nil ol Sij/ws ivn\eb)s aycurairo. 
Cf. 1, 440-447 quoted above p. 129. The prophecy is fulfilled 2, 815 ff. 

4 1, 79-85. Cf. 4, 1485-1536. 

6 1, 1315-1325: T£jrr< raphe p.cyi,\mo Aids p.evealvere fiov\iii> 
Alr/reu 7rro\lt$poi> &yeu> Bpaatov 'Hpa/cXija; 
"Apyei oi iiotp' kariv araodaXij) EbpwrOiji 
fKir\rjoai /wyiovra SixiiSexa riurras at0\ovs, 
valuv &' hBavaroia 1 avvkaruov, el k' in irabpovs 
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fate of Amycus. 1 The effect, however, of these several prophecies, 
so far as they produce any effect, is to divert our attention from the 
main theme, thus destroying the unity of the work, and to diminish 
our interest in the great adventure, without enhancing our interest in 
the individuals concerned. 

As I have already said, the romantic motif is hinted at in the close 
of Phineus' prophecy, when he bids the Argonauts " take thought of 
the artful aid of the Cyprian goddess; for on her depends the glorious 
issue of the venture." 2 This is the only use made of prophecy to pre- 
pare us for the love of Medea for Jason, which is the chief element in 
the second half of the poem. The third book opens with an account of 
the visit paid Cypris by Hera and Athena to ask the goddess of love 
to secure the help of Eros to further the plans of the Argonauts; 
Eros promises to pierce Medea with his arrow, and in due season ful- 
fils his promise. 3 The story is prettily told, and claims our interest; 
but the poet fails to rouse suspense in his readers. We are simply 
carried on with the flow of the narrative to the fine passage in which 
the poet describes Medea's anguish because of her love for Jason, 4 and 
through the succeeding incidents, in which with Medea's aid Jason 
accomplishes the tasks set him, seizes the Golden Fleece, and starts 
on his homeward journey. Once the narrative looks forward to the 
time when Medea shall reach the Pelasgian land, a bane to the house 
of Pelias; 5 again a motive is provided for the wanderings in the West, 
when we are told that Zeus in his anger over the murder of Apsyrtus, 
has ordained that the Argonauts must cleanse themselves as Circe 
shall direct them, and suffer many woes before reaching home: the 
beam of Dodonian oak which Athena set in the stem of the Argo 
speaks : 

IfaKfaric t5 nil ti iroft) ndvoia ireXicrSai. 

o&rwj 5' at Ho\0<t>i)pov ejri irpoxojjtn. Kioto 

vkirparai Muo-ourt irepmXeis ftoru xa/jorra 

fioipav avairXriffeiv XaKitfiajv hf hirupovi yaiy. 

airrap "TXay <£i\6tijti 9«t irovii<raTO vi>p.<fyri 

iv ir&aut, olb -rtp o&pck' iirmrXayxSima i\et40a>. 
Cf. 2, 144-153. 

1 2. 65 i- * 3, 43?-47°- 

J 2,4»3f- 6 4, 242 f- 

' 3, 6-166; 274-298. 
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Tofa 5' 6Xo6»' newtjyi) Skos \aflev eiaatovras 
<t>8oyyrii> re, Zrjvos re fiapvv xoXov. 011 yap akiS-eiv 
iwtirev ovre irdpovs SoXtxJJs dX6$, ovre Ov£\\as 
apya\ias, 6rt p.rj KipKrj 4>6vov 'Atpiiproio 
vr/Xea vixj/wv Uo\v8e{>Kta 8' e£>x«T a.0.06 'at 
Kacropa r' adavhroioi foots f/wye KcktWovs 
AdowiJjs enirpoaOt iroptiv dX6s, 5 h>i KipKijv 
Sfiovaiv, IKptnjs re ical 'HeXtoio dbyarpa. 1 

When Circe heard from Medea's lips the story of the heroes' quest, 
and how Medea herself had sinned, she ordered the two lovers to 
leave her halls: 

Sx«tXijj, r\ pa ko.kov Kal aemka firiaao voctov. 
iXirofiat, o&k kirl Srjv <re [iapvv x^Xov Aitirao 
iic<t>vyitiv rh\o. d' elcn ical 'EXXddos ijdta yairjs 
Tiobpbtvos <j>bvov vlos, 6r' aVx«"a %py' hT&\t<raas 
dXX' iirtl ohv uckris Kal bpbyvtm tirktv i/teio, 
dXXo p.iv ovti kok6v juij-rwrojuat ivBab' lobojf 
ipX*o 8' 4k ntyapojv Jeiccj) avvoirriSds 'toxica, 
ovTwa tovtov aiarov aetpao irarpds avtvdtv 
ixrjdk p.t yovvaaarjai. 4$4<rnos, ob yap tycoyt 
alvi)<ju> /SpuXas t« ohBev Kal atucka 4>b%iv? 

Here we are given a glimpse beyond the epic into the future, but this 
is soon forgotten in the geographical details of the wanderings which 
take the heroes through the western seas, past the Sirens, Scylla, 
Charybdis, and the wandering rocks of the Planctae, to the Phaeacians 
where Medea is wedded to Jason. Thence the heroes are driven to 
the Syrtis; then they carry the Argo overland to the Tritonian lake 
from which they are conducted by Triton to the sea once more. After 
this they reach Crete, and so return to Pagasae. 8 

1 4, 584-591- 2 4, 739-748. 

8 For two incidents something akin to prophecy is employed. Thetis calms 
Hera's anxiety with the promise that she will save the Argo that the heroes may 
return home, and then appearing to her husband Peleus, she bids the Argonauts 
sail at dawn, and assures him that the Nereids will draw the ship through the Planc- 
tae (4, 834-861); again Jason's interpretation of a dream which has come to Eu- 
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Thus the story of the heroes' wanderings comes to its close. The 
narrative does not wholly lack unity, but it is not made with sufficient 
skill to stir our imaginations increasingly as the tale advances to a 
great climax, and to maintain our interest to the end, as do both the 
Iliad and Odyssey. There is no long continued suspense or anticipa- 
tion. This is only another way of saying that the poet is inferior to 
the maker of the Homeric poems; and nowhere does his inferiority 
appear more clearly than in his failure to use prophecy effectively. 



The Aeneid is the most complex of all the poems now under exami- 
nation: it is at once a tale of the heroic age and an epic of the new 
empire; it combines the toilsome wanderings of the Trojan remnant 
with the fateful struggles of that remnant to establish itself in a new 
land; and all the while the legendary epic foreshadows Virgil's own age, 
and the hero Aeneas is the prototype of the actual hero of Actium — 
this founder of the Roman race, obedient to the call of duty, unbroken 
by toil and disaster, the victor over violence and lawless force, yet 
human withal, is the ancestor of the new founder of the reign of peace 
and law, the emperor Augustus. The poet set himself the difficult 
task of making the imaginary and remote world of legend — " kings 
and realms that pass to rise no more " — appear real, and the actual 
world of his own day seem remote, the vision of a new order discerned 
through the centuries. Difficult as that task was, the poet's success 
is attested by the popularity of his epic for nineteen hundred years. 

The poem's real objective appears then to be the Roman Empire 
which Augustus founded, but the narrative must concern itself 
chiefly with the legendary material, and the method employed must 
be that established by Virgil's models. It is a poor and partial proce- 
dure to consider the poet's use of prophecy apart from his other poetic 
devices, but recognizing the limitations of our present inquiry, we may 
still proceed. 

Two facts are kept before our minds from the first: falling Ilion is 

phemus, leads the latter to cast into the sea the clod of earth which he had brought 
from Libya; hence came the island of Calliste (Thera) where the sons of Euphemus 
dwell (4, 1731-1764). 
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to rise again, and Italy is the native land, which Aeneas must seek. 
So Juno feared for her beloved Carthage: 

Progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci 
audierat, Tyrias olim quae verteret arces; 
hinc populum late regem belloque superbum 
venturum excidio Libyae: sic volvere Parcas. 1 

Driven by the storm to Africa, Aeneas revives the courage of his fol- 
lowers by recalling the dangers they have passed and reminds them 
that through various chances and countless hazards their goal is 
Latium, where their destiny promises them quiet homes: 

Illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 
durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 2 

Venus reminds Jove of his promise: 

Certe hinc Romanos olim volventibus annis, 
hinc fore ductores revocato a sanguine Teucri, 
qui mare, qui terras omni dicione tenerent, 
pollicitus. quae te, genitor, sententia vertit? 3 

When Aeneas converses with his mother disguised as a huntress 
maiden, he speaks the pregnant words, 

Italiam quaero patriam; * 

and in the second book as the hero describes the fate of Troy, he tells 
how Hector's shade appeared and bade him flee, taking the Trojan 
Penates to share his fate, and make for them a mighty city which he 
at last should found, after wandering far across the sea; s Delian 
Apollo orders the Trojan exiles to seek their ancient mother: 

Hie domus Aeneae cunctis dominabitur oris 
et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis. 6 

Italy is the goal, as many prophecies attest, but it is to be attained 
only with long toil and after overcoming many dangers. Creusa's 
shade, appearing to Aeneas on the fateful night of Ilion's fall, assures 
him that the Fates decree that she shall not accompany him, but that 

1 i, 19-22. 3 i, 234-237. * 2, 289-295. 

? 1, 206 f. * 1,380. • 3>97f- 
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after long exile, when he has plowed a vast stretch of the sea, he shall 
come to Italy, where fair fortune, a throne, and royal bride await him. 1 
When the Trojans are distressed by the pestilence in Crete, the gods 
and Penates of Troy appear in a vision to Aeneas: 

Nos te Dardania incensa tuaque arma secuti, 
nos tumidum sub te pennensi classibus aequor 
idem ventures tollemus in astra nepotes 
imperiumque urbi dabimus. tu moenia magnis 
magna para, longumque fugae ne linque laborem. 
mutandae sedes. non haec tibi litora suasit 
Delius aut Cretae iussit considere Apollo, 
est locus (Hesperiam Grai cognomine dicunt), 
terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glaebae; 
Oenotri coluere viri, nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixisse ducis de nomine gentem: 
hae nobis propriae sedes, hinc Dardanus ortus 
Iasiusque pater, genus a quo principe nostrum, 
surge age et haec laetus longaevo dicta parenti 
haud dubitanda refer: Corythum terrasque requirat 
Ausonias: Dictaea negat tibi Iuppiter arva. ! 

These prophetic directions are at once confirmed by Anchises, who 
recalls Cassandra's words (Aeneas speaks) : 

Perfecto laetus honore 
Anchisen facio certum remque ordine pando. 
adgnovit prolem ambiguam geminosque parentes 
seque novo veterum deceptum errore locorum. 
turn memorat: 'nate, Iliads exercite fatis, 
sola mihi talis casus Cassandra canebat. 
nunc repeto haec generi portendere debita nostro 
et saepe Hesperiam, saepe Itala regna vocare. 
sed quis ad Hesperiae venturos litora Teucros 
crederet? aut quern turn vates Cassandra moveret? 
cedamus Phoebo et moniti meliora sequamur.' 
sic ait, et cuncti dicto paremus ovantes. 3 

Celaeno, the Harpy (infelix vates), foretells that these descendants 
of Laomedon shall reach Italy their goal, but that they shall not build 
a city until hunger forces them to eat their tables: 

1 2, 775-784. 3 3, 178-189. Cf. 7, 205-211. 

1 3, 156-171- 
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Italiam cursu petitis ventisque vocatis 
ibitis Italiam portusque intrare licebit; 
sed non ante datam cingetis moenibus urbem, 
quam vos dira fames nostraeque iniuria caedis 
ambesas subigat malis absumere mensas. 1 

Her words are in form a threat and terrify the Troajns; but in the 
event they prove a happy prophecy. 2 

In the course of their wanderings westward Aeneas and his com- 
panions come to Buthrotum in Epirus, where to their astonishment 
they learn that Helenus, one of Priam's sons, reigns and has taken 
Andromache to wife. Now Helenus is a prophet, an interpreter of 
Apollo, and to him Aeneas repeats the fearful prophecy of Celaeno; 
whereupon after due sacrifice Helenus speaks and promises them that 
in Ausonia's haven they shall at last find fixed resting place; but that 
they may the safer reach that end, he gives in long prophecy many 
detailed directions and foretells much that lies before them. He 
warns them that Italy, which they think so near, is far away; they 
must bend their oars in the Sicilian waves and wander over the Auso- 
nian sea, visit the waters of Avernus and Circe's isle before they may 
plant their city on safe shore. There a portent shall be seen which 
shall indicate the place for their town: beside a river they will find 
a monstrous white sow with thirty young, new-littered, white, about 
her teats. That shall be the place for the city, and that the sure end 
of their labors. But to reach that place they must avoid the east and 
south coasts of Italy, pass Scylla and Charybdis; then after propitiat- 
ing Juno, they shall reach the Italian shore, where they must visit 
Cumae and Lake Avernus with its whispering groves in which dwells 
the Sibyl, Apollo's frenzied prophetess: 

Ilia tibi Italiae populos venturaque bella 
et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem 
expediet, cursusque dabit venerata secundos. 
haec sunt, quae nostra liceat te voce moneri. 
vade age et ingentem factis fer ad aethera Troiam. 3 

Only the critical reader remembers, when he comes to the sixth book, 
that it is the shade of Anchises which discloses to Aeneas the course 

1 3, 2S3-2S7- ! 7, 107 ff. 

3 The whole episode 3, 374-462, of which only the last five lines are quoted above, 
is prophetic. 
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of events, while the Sibyl is but the guide to the lower world. This 
discrepancy is of course due to the fact that the Aeneid had not re- 
ceived the last hand, but it is in no wise disturbing to the effect here 
or later. We here learn for the first time of the Sibyl and of the wars 
to come when the heroes shall have reached the Italian shore; thus 
we are put in a mood of anticipation and prepared for the descent to 
Hades of the sixth book — which has not yet been hinted at — and 
for the Italian half of the epic. Our suspense is skillfully increased in 
the fifth book. After the burning of a portion of his fleet, Aeneas is 
in despair and uncertain whether to settle in Sicily with his fellow 
countryman Acestes, or to persist in his quest of Italy. Then aged 
Nautes, whom Pallas Athena had taught, so that he could interpret 
the signs of celestial anger and disclose the course of Fate, consoles 
his leader and bids him leave with Acestes the crews of the lost ships, 
the faint-hearted and the aged. The words with which he opens his 
address I must quote: 

Nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur; 
quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 1 

Here we have the two qualities that in later ages had made Rome 
great — pietas, obedience to duty, and constantia, firmness of purpose, 
which can defeat Dame Fortune. The advice is confirmed by the shade 
of Anchises, who gliding down from heaven addresses his son: 

Nate, mihi vita quondam, dum vita manebat, 
care magis, nate, Iliads exercite fatis, 
imperio Iovis hue venio, qui classibus ignem 
depulit, et caelo tandem miseratus ab alto est. 
consiliis pare quae nunc pulcherrima Nautes 
dat senior; lectos iuvenes, fortissima corda, 
defer in Italiam. gens dura atque aspera cultu 
debellanda tibi est Latio. Ditis tamen ante 
infernas accede domos et Averna per alta 
congressus pete, nate, meos. non me impia namque 
Tartara habent, tristes umbrae, sed amoena piorum 
concilia Elysiumque colo. hue casta Sibylla 
nigrarum multo pecudum te sanguine ducet. 
turn genus omne tuum et quae dentur moenia disces. 5 

1 5. 709 f. 

2 Sj 724 - 737- Cf. 813 for Neptune's promise. Observe that the words spoken 
by Anchises' shade motivate Aeneas' prayer to the Sibyl, 6, 103-123. 
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The Cumean Sibyl, in the frenzy of Apollo's inspiration, heightens 
our apprehensions for the future: 

O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis 
(sed terrae graviora manent), in regna Lavini 
Dardanidae venient (mitte hanc de pectore curam), 
sed non et venisse volent. bella, horrida bella, 
et Thybrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno. 
non Simois tibi nee Xanthus nee Dorica castra 
defuerint; alius Latio iam partus Achilles, 
natus et ipse dea; nee Teucris addita Iuno 
usquam aberit, cum tu supplex in rebus egenis 
quas gentis Italum aut quas non oraveris urbes! 
causa mali tanti coniunx iterum hospita Teucris 
externique iterum thalami. 
tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito 
qua tua te fortuna sinet. via prima salutis, 
quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 1 

Here we learn of a new foe, the equal of Achilles, the violent Turnus; 
sore danger and deep despair are foretold; a stranger bride once more 
is to bring great woe to the Teucri; but at the end Aeneas shall attain 
success if he display true constantia? 

Now it will be observed that the prophecies which we have noted 
have been wholly concerned with two objects: with the attainment 
of Italy, the fatherland from which Dardanus sprang, and with the 
wars to come after the first goal has been attained. Of prophecies 
relating to individuals or to single events there is little. Neptune in 
the fifth book foretells darkly the fate of Palinurus; 3 in the seventh 
book Latinus is warned by signs and by the oracle of Faunus of the 
coming of a stranger and of a great war, and is directed not to marry his 
daughter to a Latin, but to look for a son-in-law from abroad; 4 the 
death of Turnus is forecast; 6 Dido's prayer that Aeneas may die be- 
fore be can enjoy his Italian kingdom foreshadows his fate; 6 again 
the founding of Alba Longa is predicted. ' But these last two belong 
distinctly to the history of events after the epic, as Aeneas' promise 

1 6, 83-97. 

2 Cf. Cymodocea's words to Aeneas, promising success (10, 228 ff.) , and the omen 
which follows (10, 246-250). 

3 5, 813-815. 6 4, 612-620. 

4 7, 64-80; 96-101; cf. 253-258; 268-273. ' 8, 36-65. 
* io, 606 ff. 
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of a temple and festival to Apollo relates to the poet's own day. 1 With 
these possible exceptions — and they can hardly be called exceptions 
— the prophecies all fix our attention on the two great themes of the 
poem. 

The first of these themes, as I have said, is provided by the toil- 
some efforts of the Trojan remnant to establish themselves in Italy, 
and the legendary material fills the whole compass of the epic; yet 
the greater theme is imperial Rome, whose history lies wholly out- 
side the poem, but the story of whose course through the centuries 
is woven into the fabric of the Aeneid — and the method used is 
prophecy, not narration. 

The greatest disaster that befell republican Rome in her earlier 
days came from the Gauls, whose capture of the city is pictured 
forth in prophetic fashion on the shield of Aeneas. 2 But far more 
dangerous to Rome's power had been her rivalry with Carthage and 
the wars which sprang therefrom. These are foretold at the beginning 
of the epic in the account of Juno's distress because she had heard that 
from the Trojan blood would some day come a people who should 
overthrow the Tyrian citadels — a people widely ruling and proud in 
war, who should destroy Libya. 3 Dido prays for hate without end 
between the Carthaginians and Dardanians; 4 and Jove himself 
prophesies to the gods in council the second Punic War: 

Adveniet iustum pugnae, ne arcessite, tempus, 
cum fera Karthago Romanis arcibus olim 
exitium magnum atque Alpes inmittet apertas: 
turn certare odiis, turn res rapuisse licebit. 6 

A close relationship between Epirus and Italy is forecast in the kindly 
hope expressed by Aeneas to the seer Helenus: 

Si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis arva 
intraro gentique meae data moenia cernam, 
cognatas urbes olim populosque propinquos, 
Epiro Hesperiam (quibus idem Dardanus auctor 
atque idem casus), unam faciemus utramque 
Troiam animis: maneat nostros ea cura nepotes. 6 

1 6, 69-76. 3 1, 19-22. 6 10, 11-14. 

2 8, 655-662. * 4, 621-629. 

6 3> 500-505- This may well refer to the founding of Nicopolis by Octavian, as 
Servius thought. 
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But Jove had already plainly prophesied the conquest of Greece by 

Rome: 

Veniet lustris labentibus aetas 
cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
servitio premet ac victis dominabitur Argis. 1 

Indeed from the first Jove had ordained that in the fulness of time 
the Romans should exercise universal sway. It was a report of this 
which made Juno anxious for her beloved Carthage; and it is of this 
promise that Venus reminds the King of gods and of men in her 
appeal in the first book. 2 

Three long prophetic passages remain in which the poet by effective 
vaticination made deep appeal to the national sense of his audience, 
to their pride in their long past, and to their hopes which the new 
rule of peace and law inspired under Augustus. The first of these 
passages is Jove's answer to Venus' complaint in the opening book, 
in which he unrolls the scroll of Fate and foretells that after vast war 
Aeneas shall triumph in Italy and gather his people within a city wall 
where he shall reign three years; next lulus shall hold the power for 
thirty years, and then found Alba Longa, where for three hundred 
years the descendants of the Trojans shall hold sway; the priestess 
of Vesta shall bear twins to Mars, and in due time Romulus shall 
found his city and give his name to his people. Then Juno shall relax 
her anger and bless the folk, who shall become masters of the world; 
and the prophecy concludes: 

Nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 
Iulius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo. 
hunc tu olim caelo, spoliis (Mentis onustum 
accipies secura; vocabitur hie quoque votis. 
aspera turn positis mitescent saecula bellis; 
cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento.* 

Here we have the victory and peace foretold, which Virgil's genera- 
1 i, 283-285. 2 1, 234-237, quoted above, p. 134. * 1, 286-296. 
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tion saw, and the golden age whose dawn was so full of promise to 
their eyes. 

The second passage is that in which the shade of Anchises shows to 
his son the Roman heroes who are to be: first the mythical kings from 
Silvius to Romulus, the founder of Rome; the founder of the new 
empire, Augustus Caesar, who should bring in the golden age and 
extend his power to the bounds of earth and beyond the course of 
the sun; next appear the kings of Rome and the heroes of the re- 
public. The climax is reached in those splendid lines which name the 
imperial destiny of Rome: 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 
credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus, 
orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 
tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 
hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque inponere morem, 
parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 1 

At the end was placed the prophecy relating to the young Marcellus, 
but this was rather of dynastic than of imperial interest. 

The third prophecy is that displayed on the shield of Aeneas, where 
were figured the great symbols and events of tradition and history, 
culminating in the visions of the battle of Actium and of Caesar's 
triumphs: 

At Caesar, triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
moenia, dis Italis votum inmortale sacrabat, 
maxima ter centum totam delubra per urbem. 
laetitia ludisque viae plausuque fremebant; 
omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus arae; 
ante aras terram caesi stravere iuvenci. 
ipse, sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi, 
dona recognoscit populorum aptatque superbis 
postibus; incedunt victae longo ordine gentes, 
quam variae Unguis, habitu tarn vestis et armis. 
hie Nomadum genus et discinctos Mulciber Afros, 
hie Lelegas Carasque sagittiferosque Gelonos 
finxerat; Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis, 
extremique hominum Morini Rhenusque bicornis 
indomitique Dahae et pontem indignatus Araxes.* 

1 6, 847-853. 2 The whole passage 8, 608-728 is most effective. 
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There yet remains one passage of which the modern reader often 
misses the full import. In the last book of the Aeneid Juno is repre- 
sented as yielding to Jove's command to oppose the Trojans no 
longer; but the goddess prays that the commingled stocks of Troy and 
Latium may bear the name of Latins and may use the Latin tongue, 
while the name and glory of Troy shall die. This Jove grants and ends 
with these words: 

Hinc genus Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surget, 
supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videbis, 
nee gens ulla tuos aeque celebrabit honores. 1 

This is the final prophecy: the Romans shall surpass all other men 
and the very gods in pietas, obedience to duty. That is the great moral 
of the epic. 

As we follow through these prophecies, after all the centuries we 
can still see how the Aeneid stirred the Romans' imagination, for it 
foretold all their great history, their wide dominion, and their moral 
power. 

VI 

Lucan's Bellum Civile is an ambitious poem, for the poet endeavored 
to treat in poetic fashion the momentous struggles which completed 
the Republic's downfall. He wisely refrained from using the divine 
machinery which was traditional in the epic, but he did make abun- 
dant use of portents, dreams, and direct prophecies to predict coming 
events. That the poem is not an effective unit is due to the nature 
of the subject more than to failure on the poet's part to use wisely 
the means at his disposal. The first great climax in the events which 
followed January 49 B.C. was Pompey's defeat at Pharsalus and his 
subsequent murder; the second was the assassination of Caesar. It 
is obvious that the poet might have stopped with the murder of Pom- 
pey and have thereby secured an effective close to his work; but that 
would have been to close with disaster to his hero, and to leave vice, 
in the person of Caesar, in high triumph. Whatever the poet's original 
intention — a matter I shall discuss later — the work as it stands 
has a weak ending, unworthy of the author's genius. 

1 12, 838-840. The passage begins 12, 791. 
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As was to be expected, dire portents and prophecies accompanied the 
outbreak of the war. When Caesar's advance spread terror among the 
Romans, Pompey fled from the city, and all hope was lost, so many 
threatening prodigies appeared on earth, in the heavens, and in the 
sea alike; animals spoke with human voices, mothers shrank in terror 
from the monstrous offspring to which they gave birth; and grim 
prophecies of the Cumaean Sibyl passed from mouth to mouth. The 
crash of arms and loud voices were heard in groves, spirits walked, 
and the very ashes of the dead muttered in their urns. Around the 
city swept an Erinys and trumpets broke the silences of night. From 
his tomb in the Campus Martius Sulla's shade came forth to prophesy 
disaster, while by the Anio the farmers fled in terror before the ghost 
of Marius. 1 The religious rites performed to avert the baneful omens 
only confirmed the Romans' forebodings, while haruspex and the reader 
of the stars alike foretold death and war. 2 But worse followed, for a 
matron in bacchant frenzy rushed through the city prophesying: 

Quo feror, o Paean? qua me super aethera raptam 
constituis terra? video Pangaea nivosis 
cana iugis latosque Haemi sub rape Philippos. 
quis furor hie, o Phoebe, doce. quo tela manusque 
Romanae miscent acies, bellumque sine hoste est? 
quo diversa feror? primos me ducis in ortus, 
qua mare Lagaei mutatur gurgite Nili; 
hunc ego, fluminea deformis truncus harena 
qui iacet, agnosco. dubiam super aequora Syrtim 
arentemque feror Libyen, quo tristis Enyo 
transtulit Emathias acies. nunc desuper Alpis 
nubiferae colles atque aeriam Pyrenen 
abripimur. patriae sedes remeamus in urbis, 

1 1, 522-583- 

2 1, 584-672. Figulus — cui cura deos secretaque caeli | nosse fuit — closes his 
speech thus: 

Inminet armorum rabies, ferrique potestas 
confundet ius omne manu, scelerique nefando 
nomen erit virtus, multosque exibit in annos 
hie furor, et superos quid prodest poscere finem? 
cum domino pax ista venit. due, Roma, malorum 
continuam seriem clademque in tempora multa 
extrahe civili tantum iam libera bello. 

We should not fail to observe that the monarchy of Caesar is thus foretold at the 
beginning. Absolutism alone will bring peace. 
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impiaque in medio peraguntur bella senatu. 
consurgunt partes iterum, totumque per orbem 
rursus eo. nova da mini cernere littora ponti 
telluremque novam; vidi iam, Phoebe, Philippos. 1 

Thus the first book closes with the prophecy of the murder of Pompey, 
the wars in Africa and in Spain, the assassination of Caesar in the 
senate, and the renewal of civil strife. 2 

Pompey's defeat and death, as we have said, are the climax of 
interest in the first eight books of the epic; for this we are prepared by 
many portents and prophecies, some of which we have just named. 3 
As Pompey was sailing to Epirus, Julia's shade, driven from Elysium 
to Tartara by the outbreak of civil war, appears to him and foretells 
disaster: 

Diri turn plena horroris imago 
visa caput maestum per hiantes Iulia terras 
tollere et accenso furialis stare sepulchro. 
'sedibus Elysiis campoque Cxpulsa piorum 
ad Stygias' inquit 'tenebras manesque nocentes 
post bellum civile trahor; vidi ipsa tenentis 
Eumenidas, quaterent quas vestris lampadas armis; 
praeparat innumeras puppis Acherontis adusti 
portitor; in multas laxantur Tartara poenas; 
vix operi cunctae dextra properante sorores 
sufficiunt, lassant rumpentis stamina Parcas. 
coniuge me laetos duxisti, Magne, triumphos: 
fortuna est mutata toris, semperque potentis 
detrahere in cladem fato damnata maritos 

1 I, 678-694. 

2 The confusion between Pharsalus and Philippi is frequent in the Roman poets, 
and I have no doubt that here, in both 680 and 694, Lucan refers to the battle 
in which Pompey was defeated — i.e. to Pharsalia. 

The opening of the second book (1-15), in which the poet reproaches the gods 
for allowing the horrors of civil war to be foretold, was planned not only to form a 
connecting link between the first and second book, but also to heighten the effect 
on the poet's audience. 

8 That part of the poet's sickening laudation of Nero (1, 33-44), in which he 
says that Pharsalia, Thapsus, Munda, the helium Perusinum, the siege of Mutina, 
Actium, and the slave war in Sicily — in short all the contests of the civil war 
down to the complete victory of Octavian — were worth while, if necessary to bring 
Nero to the world, has in a small degree the effect of prophecy in preparing the 
reader's mind for what is to follow. 
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innupsit tepido paelex Cornelia busto. 

haereat ilia tuis per bella, per aequora signis, 

dum non secures liceat mihi rumpere somnos 

et nullum vestro vacuum sit tempus amori, 

sed teneat Caesarque dies et Iulia noctes. 

me non Lethaeae, coniunx, oblivia ripae 

inmemorem fecere tui, regesque silentum 

permisere sequi. veniam te bella gerente 

in medias acies; numquam tibi, Magne, per umbras 

perque meos manes genero non esse licebit. 

abscidis frustra ferro tua pignora. bellum 

te faciet civile meum.' ' 

Hades was thus preparing for Pompey and his followers. In truth 
Fate had doomed him and the world, as the poet's own words declare: 

Interea totum Magni fortuna per orbem 
secum casuras in proelia moverat urbes. 2 

When Cornelia swoons at parting with Pompey Lucan adds: 

Caruisse timebat 
Pompeio; sed non superi tarn laeta parabant: 
instabat, miserae Magnum quae redderet, hora. 3 

Indeed in recounting the visit of Appius to the Delphic oracle, 4 Lucan 
had already reviewed again the approaching disasters and had looked 
forward to the day when a Brutus should once more avenge the wrong 
done liberty: 

Custodes tripodes fatorum arcanaque mundi 
tuque potens veri, Paean, nullumque futuri 
a superis celate diem, suprema ruentis 
imperii caesosque duces et funera regum 
et tot in Hesperio conlapsas sanguine gentis 
cur aperire times? an nondum numina tantum 
decrevere nefas et adhuc dubitantibus astris 

1 3, 9-34- 2 3, 169 f- 

3 5; 813-815. Note also the prophetic effect of Pompey's anxious words 730-759. 
* 5, 64-236. Evidently the Pythian had spoken of world war, for Appius re- 
proaches her thus (158-161) : 

'Et nobis meritas dabis, inproba, poenas 
et superis, quos fingis,' ait 'nisi mergeris antris 
deque orbis trepidi tanto consulta tumultu 
desinis ipsa loqui.' 
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Pompei damnare caput tot fata tenentur? 
vindicis an gladii facinus poenasque furorum 
regnaque ad ultores iterum redeuntia Brutos 
ut peragat fortuna, taces? 1 

In the long magical episode which doubtless made the second half 
of the sixth book a favorite recitatio? Sextus Pompey learns from the 
lips of the revivified corpse that death awaits both victor and van- 
quished; for Caesar there shall be punishment in Hades, while Pom- 
pey's father and his followers shall enter the abodes of the blessed : 

Regni possessor inertis 
pallentis aperit sedes abruptaque saxa 
asperat et durum vinclis adamanta paratque 
poenam victori. refer haec solacia tecum, 
o iuvenis, placido manes patremque domumque 
expectare sinu regnique in parte serena 
Pompeis servare locum, nee gloria parvae 
sollicitet vitae: veniet, quae misceat omnis 
hora duces, properate mori magnoque superbi 
quamvis e parvis animo descendite bustis 
et Romanorum manes calcate deorum. 
quern tumulum Nili, quern Thybridis abluat unda, 
quaeritur, et ducibus tantum de funere pugna. 
tu fatum ne quaere tuum: cognoscere Parcae 
me reticente dabunt; tibi certior omnia vates 
ipse canet Siculis genitor Pompeius in arvis : 
ille quoque incertus, quo te vocet, unde repellat, 
quas iubeat vitare plagas, quae sidera mundi. 
Europam, miseri, Libyamque Asiamque timete: 
distribuit tumulos vestris fortuna triumphis. 
o miseranda domus, toto nil orbe videbis 
tutius Emathia. 3 

On the night before the battle in the Pharsalian plain Pompey 
dreamed of his first triumph, but the dream was deceitful, and Lucan 
is moved to reflections which for his audience foreshadow his hero's 
death. 4 Dire portents and prophecies even among distant peoples 

1 5, 198-208. 

2 6, 413-830- 

3 6, 799-820. Cf. the opposite prophecy of Julia's jealous shade (3, 12-34) re- 
ferred to above. 

' 7, 7-44- 
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precede the conflict, 1 and once more the poet's own sad reflections 

forecast defeat: 

Sunt nobis nulla profecto 
numina; cum caeco rapiantur saecula casu, 
mentimur regnare Iovem. spectabit ab alto 
aethere Thessalicas, teneat cum fulmina, caedes? 2 

But the punishment which is to befall Caesar is also hinted at: 
Cassius hoc potius feriet caput? 3 

Pompey, however, was not to die at Pharsalia: 4 fate had ordained 
that he should meet his doom in Egypt, as was clearly foretold by the 
frenzied matron at the close of the first book. 5 

It was evidently Lucan's intention to make Cato his hero after 
Pompey's death, but this Stoic hero with his somewhat stilted nobility 
of purpose cannot hold the page against Caesar. Cato had recognized 
Pompey's weakness, but he could not hesitate at the outbreak of the 
war to choose him against the wicked Caesar; yet in his reply to 
Brutus, making his decision known, he had in effect foreshadowed his 
own suicide. 6 Later, when Cato, having exhorted his men to face 

1 7, I5I-2I3- 

2 7, 445-448. The whole passage is 7, 385-459. The satirical verses 455-459 
are perhaps significant of Lucan's change of attitude toward Nero. Cf. 6, 809. 

3 7, 45i- 

4 7, 674 f . A part of the poet's apostrophe to Pompey. 

6 1, 683-686. The entire passage is quoted above, pp. 143 f. 
6 2, 304-319: 

Sic eat: inmites Romana piacula divi 

plena ferant, nullo fraudemus sanguine bellum. 

o utinam caelique deis Erebique liceret 

hoc caput in cunctas damnatum exponere poenas! 

devotum hostiles Decium pressere catervae: 

me geminae ngant acies, me barbara telis 

Rheni turba petat, cunctis ego pervius hastis 

excipiam medius totius volnera belli. 

hie redimat sanguis populos, hac caede luatur, 

quidquid Romani meruerunt pendere mores. 

ad iuga cur faciles populi, cur saeva volentes 

regna pati pereunt? me solum invadite ferro, 

me frustra leges et inania iura tuentem. 

hie dabit, hie pacem iugulus finemque malorum 

gentibus Hesperiis; post me regnare volenti 

non opus est bello. 
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boldly the burning sands of the Syrtes, is about to lead them forward, 
the poet reminds us that he is doomed to die in Africa: 

Et sacrum parvo nomen clausura sepulchro 
invasit Libye securi fata Catonis. 1 

Did Lucan include Cato's suicide in his original plan? We cannot 
say, but it is hardly probable that, if his life had not been cut short, he 
would have failed to treat an episode which offered such rhetorical 
advantages. 

Of prophecies touching the lesser characters we have only two: the 
Thessalian witch makes the corpse hint to Sextus Pompey of his own 
death, as well as that of his father and brother. 2 Again in his descrip- 
tion of the rout at Pharsalus, Lucan apostrophizes Brutus and fore- 
tells the fate that awaits him at Philippi: 

O decus imperii, spes o suprema senatus, 
extremum tanti generis per saecula nomen, 
ne rue per medios nimium temerarius hostis, 
nee tibi fatales admoveris ante Pbilippos 
Thessalia periture tua. 3 

The later conflicts in Spain, Sicily, Italy, and at Actium are referred 
to in the poet's appeal to the gods at the end of the seventh book, as 
Thapsus is hinted at in the sixth; 4 but there is no evidence that 
Lucan wished to do more than to remind his readers of the long series 
of disasters which were derived from the struggle between Caesar 
and Pompey. 

The assassination of Caesar, however, is frequently foretold. It is 
included in the prophecy of the frenzied matron at the end of the first 
book; 6 Cato's speech suggests it; 6 the poet himself reminds us of 

1 9, 409 f . Cato's refusal to enquire as to his fate from the oracle of Ammon 
(9, 566-584) is ironically effective, since we know that he is doomed presently to 
commit suicide. 

2 6, 812-818, quoted above, p. 146. 4 7, 871-872; 6, 60-62. 
'7,S88-S92- 6 i, 69of. 

• 2, 281-284: 

Quod si pro legibus anna 
ferre iuvat patriis libertatemque tueri, 
nunc neque Pompei Brutum neque Caesaris hostem, 
post bellum victoris habea. 
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it in his appeal to Apollo; 1 under the Thessalian spell the revivified 
corpse tells of the punishment he has seen prepared for the victor 
at Pharsalus; 2 Lucan's question: 

"Cassius hoc potius feriet caput?" 3 

recalls it; and the close of his apostrophe to Brutus in the account 
of the battle at Pharsalus is clear prophecy, and gives the warrant for 
Caesar's punishment: 

Nil proficis istic 
Caesaris intentus iugulo: nondum attigit arcem 
iuris et humanum columen, quo cuncta premuntur, 
egressus meruit fatis tarn nobile letum. 
vivat et, ut Bruti procumbat victima, regnet.* 

The reply of the dying Domitius to Caesar's taunt is likewise pro- 
phetic: 

Non te funesta scelerum mercede potitum, 
sed dubium fati, Caesar, generoque minorem 
aspiciens Stygias Magno duce liber ad umbras 
et securus eo; te saevo Marte subactum 
Pompeioque gravis poenas nobisque daturum, 
cum moriar, sperare licet. 6 

In his dreams on the night after Pharsalus, Caesar suffered all the 
terrors of Orestes before the Furies and experienced the tumults of 
the mind which mad Pentheus or Agave, restored to reason, knew. 
In his sleep he felt all the swords of Pharsalus and all the blows 
which the day of vengeance was to strike, and already smarted 
under the stripes of Hades: 

Hunc omnes gladii, quos aut Pharsalia vidit 

aut ultrix visura dies stringente senatu, 

ilia nocte premunt, hunc infera monstra flagellant. 8 

1 5, 206-208: 

Vindicis an gladii facinus poenasque furorum 
regnaque ad ultores iterum redeuntia Brutos 
ut peragat fortuna, taces? 

* 6, 799-802. * 7, S92-S96. 

* 7, 4Si- 5 7, 610-615. 

8 7, 781-783. His soldiers suffered like torments: 7, 760 ff. 
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Later Pothinus, exalted by his murder of Pompey, dreamed of slaying 
Caesar also; but Fortune was to reserve to the senate the privilege 
of punishing its conqueror: 

Dignatur viles isto quoque sanguine dextras, 
quo fortuna parat victos perfundere patres, 
poenaque civilis belli, vindicta senatus, 
paene data est famulo. Procul hoc avertite, fata, 
crimen, ut haec Bruto cervix absente secetur. 1 

The number and weight of these passages show beyond doubt the 
importance which the assassination of Caesar had in Lucan's mind 
when planning and composing his epic: this punishment was the just 
vengeance for causing the civil war and destroying liberty. Was 
Lucan's purpose to carry his reader's mind forward in imaginative 
anticipation of this act of vengeance? Or did he plan to make the 
story of that day when the liberators had seemed to bring freedom 
back, the climax of his work? No certain answer can be given; but 
it seems to the writer that those, who like Butler hold that Lucan's 
plan included the murder of Caesar, are probably right. 2 Speculation 
on this point may not be profitable, as Nisard says, 3 but it is not 
wholly idle with reference to the subject we are now considering. Let 
us, therefore, reconsider the facts. Pompey is the hero of the first 
eight books of the work as it stands; his defeat and death form the 
climax of the poem to that point, and if Lucan had stopped there, 
he would have given us a tragic epic, it is true, but one culminating 
in a disaster of intense interest. He chose to continue, and we must 
give him the credit of knowing that he must end with some climax; 
we cannot believe that he would willingly have let his epic come to its 
present weak close — there is no end. The two other crises in the 
events with which the poet was dealing were the suicide of Cato and 
the assassination of Caesar. To end with the former would have left 
virtue defeated and unavenged; to choose the latter would have shown 
virtue triumphant. Therefore I am inclined to believe, in view of the 
many prophecies of the day of vengeance, that the original plan in- 

1 10, 338-342. Cf. 10, 420-433- 

* Butler: Post-Augustan Poetry, pp. 104 fi. 

3 tUudes sur Us poetes latins, II, 2, 1 Idle de la Pharsale. 
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eluded the murder of Caesar. 1 In no case could the poem have had 
the unity of the Iliad, the Odyssey, or the Aeneid; but for this the 
choice of subject was largely responsible. 

One further point requires notice. By abandoning the use of the 
traditional celestial machinery as unsuited to an historical epic, 
Lucan cut himself off from the opportunity to use the gods as prophet- 
ic spokesmen. But prophecy he knew was an effective and necessary 
tool of his art; therefore we have a larger number of prophecies given 
by the poet himself than we find in the mythological epics of his pred- 
ecessors: the writer was forced to step into the foreground. 



VII 

In the Punka of Silius Italicus there is no well developed climax 
of interest, such as the Roman victory at Zama might have furnished, 
nor are such great events as the Roman disaster at Cannae or the 
victory over Hasdrubal adequately used. Aequalis liber est is an apt 
description for the epic of the unimaginative workman who faithfully 
wrought out his verses, with their commonplaces and learned refer- 
ences, but with no proper perspective. 

Prophecies there are in abundance, spoken by the gods whom Silius 
unhappily dragged into his work; but they are too widely distributed. 
At the opening of the first book Juno, still filled with wrath against 
the Romans, spurs Hannibal on and foretells the Ticinus, Trebia, 
Trasimenus and Cannae: 

'Intulerit Latio, spreta me, Troi'us,' inquit, 
' exul Dardaniam et bis numina capta penates 
sceptraque fundarit victor Lavinia Teucris, 
dum Romana tuae, Ticine, cadavera ripae 
non capiant, similisque mihi per Celtica rura 
sanguine Pergameo Trebia et stipantibus armis 
corporibusque uirum retro fluat, ac sua largo 

1 This was obviously the view of Thomas May whose supplement in seven 
books (English 1630; Latin, dedicated to Charles I, 1640) closes with the lines: 

Tandum per vulnere mille 
spiritus erumpit. Saevis qui semper in armis 
inviolatus erat, violatae victima pacis 
hie cadit; atque togae, quas bello laeserat, aedes 
ipse suo moriens perfundit sanguine Caesar. 
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stagna reformidet Thrasymennus turbida tabo; 
dum Cannas tumulum Hesperiae campumque cruore 
Ausonio mersum sublimis Iapyga cernam 
teque vadi dubium coeuntibus, Aufide, ripis 
per clipeos galeasque virum caesosque per artus 
vix iter Hadriaci rumpentem ad litora ponti.' ' 

When Hannibal swears implacable hatred of Rome, 2 the priestess in- 
terpreting the entrails of the victim darkly foretells Cannae and other 
conflicts disastrous to the Romans, but adds the tertia spolia opima 
which Marcellus was to win. 3 Silius, however, is not content unless 
each important event is foreshadowed. So the approaching fall of 
Saguntum is made clear by the conversation between Hercules and 
Fides; 4 the passage of the Pyrenees, or the Alps, or the Apennines 
is clearly named or hinted at, generally in connection with other 
future events. 6 Of Ticinus, Trebia, and Trasimenus I have already 
spoken; but to the passages in which they are enumerated together 
we must add the list of dire omens preceding Trasimenus and Corvi- 
nus' foreboding speech. 8 Juno's vision of the fateful battle of Cannae 7 
is confirmed by her words to Anna, bidding her free Hannibal of his 
fear of Fabius and direct him to fight with Varro over whom he shall 
win as he won at the Trebia and at Trasimenus: 

Quis lacerum curis et rerum extrema paventem 
ad spes armorum et furialia vota reducit 
praescia Cannarum Iuno atque elata futuris. 
namque hac accitam stagnis Laurentibus Annam 
affatur voce et blandis hortatibus implet: 
'sanguine cognato iuvenis tibi, diva, laborat 
Hannibal, a vestro nomen memorabile Belo. 
perge, age et insanos curarum comprime fluctus. 
excute sollicito Fabium, sola ilia Latinos 
sub iuga mittendi mora, iam discingitur armis. 

1 i, 42-S4; cf. 125-132 and 547. 

* Incidentally his oath contains what is in effect a prophecy, i, 116 f.: 

Non superi mihi, non Martem cohibentia pacta, 

Don celsae obstiterint Alpes Tarpeiaque saxa. 

'1,125-137. Cf.3,587. • 5, 53-IOO. 

♦2,475-525. ' I, 50 ff. 

5 i, 127-128. 483-487- 545 *•; 2,3I3I-; 3. "if- 
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cum Varrone manus et cum Varrone serenda 
proelia, nee desk fatis ad signa movenda. 
ipsa adero. Tendat iamdudum in Iapyga campum. 
hue Trebiae rursum et Thrasymenni fata sequentur.' l 

Anna obediently bids Hannibal go to Apulia. 2 Frightful omens 
threaten disaster to the Romans before the battle; 3 the solders are 
filled with direst forebodings, and see in imagination rout and death 
for their leaders but triumph for the Carthaginian: 

Ecce inter medios belli praesagus, et ore 
attonito sensuque simul, clamoribus implet 
miles castra feris et anhelat clade futura: 
'parcite, crudeles superi; iam stragis acervis 
deficiunt campi; video per densa volantem 
agmina ductorem Libyae currusque citatos 
arma virum super atque artus et signa trahentem. 
turbinibus furit insanis et proelia ventus 
inque oculos inque ora rotat. cadit, immemor aevi, 
nequicquam, Thrasymenne, tuis Servilius oris 
subductus. quo, Varro, fugis? pro Iupiter! ictu 
procumbit saxi, fessis spes ultima, Paulus. 
cesserit huic Trebia exitio. pons ecce cadentum 
corporibus struitur, ructatque cadavera fumans 
Aufidus, ac uictrix insultat belua campis. 
gestat Agenoreus nostro de more secures 
consulis, et sparsos lictor fert sanguine fasces. 
In Libyam Ausonii portatur pompa triumphi. 
o dolor! hoc etiam, superi, vidisse iubetis? 
Congesto, laevae quodcumque avellitur, auro 
metitur Latias uictrix Carthago ruinas.' * 

But Varro was blind and deaf to these warnings, as he was to the 
warning: 

fuge proelia, Varro, 

which the unwitting patricide Solinus wrote on his shield in his own 
blood. 6 

1 8, 25-38. The writer's device by which Anna (Perenna) is confused with Anna, 
the sister of Dido, need not delay us here. Ovid, Fast., 3, 523-696, and Silius' own 
words show that the identification was familiar. 

2 8, 211-224. 3 8, 622-655. 4 8, 656-676. 

6 The episode occupies 9, 38-177; 249-266. The soldiers were dismayed by the 
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When the insolent demands made by the Capuan envoys were in- 
dignantly rejected by the senate, with the knowledge that Capua 
would join Hannibal, Fulvius bade the envoys begone, sustained as 
he was by his prophetic confidence that Capua was doomed to be 
captured by the Romans: 

Fulvius — huic nam spondebant praesagia mentis 
venturum decus, et Capuae pereuntis imago 
iam turn erat ante oculos. 1 

At the moment of Hannibal's entrance into Capua, the loyal Decius, 
unterrified by the Carthaginian's threats, defies him and foretells the 
ruin which the new ally is to bring on his foe: 

Mihi fama sub umbras 
te feret oppressum Capuae cecidisse minis.' 2 

Hannibal is naturally the one on the Carthaginian side with whom 
prophecies are most concerned. In the earlier stages of the war he 
is led on by favorable, but, as the event proves, deceitful promises. 
So, while yet in Spain, he is visited in sleep by Mercury who promises 
him that he shall stand as victor before the walls of Rome: 

warning; but Varro's impetuous spirit held the bloody warning only fitting for 
his colleague, and indeed regarded it with suspicion: 

lam Varro exacta vallo legione movebat 

cladum principia; ac pallenti laetus in unda 

laxabat sedem Venturis portitor umbris. 

stant primi, quos sanguineae pendente vetabant 

ire notae clipeo, defixique omine torpent. 

iuxta terribilis fades; miseranda iacebant 

corpora in amplexu, natusque in pectore patris 

imposita vulnus dextra letale tegebat. 

effusae lacriroae, Mancinique inde reversus 

fraterna sub morte dolor, turn triste movebat 

augurium et similes defuncto in corpore vultus. 

ocius erroris culpam deflendaque facta 

ductori pandunt atque arma vetantia pugnam. 

ille, ardens animi: 'Ferte haec,' ait 'omnia Paulo; 

namque ilium, cui femineo stant corde timores, 

movent ista manus, quae, caede imbuta nefanda, 

cum Furiae expeterent poenas, fortasse paterno 

signavit moriens sceleratum sanguine carmen.' 9, 249-266. 

1 II, 114-116. 

* 11, 255 f. The whole episode fills 11, 155-258. 
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Turpe dud totam somno consumere noctem, 
o rector Libyae. vigili stant bella magistro. 
lam maria effusas cernes turbare carinas 
et Latiam toto pubem volitare profundo, 
dum lentus coepti terra cunctaris Hibera. 

victorem ante altae statuam te moenia Romae. 1 

This oracular promise, which to Hannibal could have but one mean- 
ing, is immediately followed by the vision of a monstrous snake; but 
Mercury interprets this omen as showing the disaster which the 
Carthaginians will bring on Italy. 2 

When the invading force has reached Italian soil and is encamped 
among the Taurini, Bostar brings Hannibal an oracle from Jupiter 
Ammon which seems to prophesy complete success: 

Tenditis in Latium belloque agitare paratis 
Assaraci prolem, Libyes. coepta aspera cerno 
Gradivumque trucem currus iam scandere et atram 
in latus Hesperium flammam expirare furentis 
cornipedes multoque fluentia sanguine lora. 
tu, qui pugnarum eventus extremaque fati 
deposcis claroque ferox das vela labori, 
invade Aetoli ductoris Iapyga campum; 
Sidonios augebis avos nullique relinques, 
altius Ausoniae penetrare in viscera gentis, 
donee victa tibi trepidabunt Dardana regna. 
nee ponet pubes umquam Saturnia curam, 
dum carpet superas in terris Hannibal auras. 3 

Again, just before the battle of the Ticinus, when a hawk has killed 
fifteen doves and is pursuing the sixteenth, he is driven away by an 
eagle, which then turns to the Roman standards, and touches the 
cone of the young Scipio's helmet. This omen is interpreted correctly 
by the seer on the Roman side, 4 but the Carthaginian Bogus blindly 
declares that the omen is wholly favorable and casts the first spear 
at the Roman forces: 

Contra laeta Bogus Tyrio canit omina regi, 
et faustum accipitrem caesasque in nube volucres 
Aeneadis cladem et Veneris portendere genti. 
turn dictis comitem contorquet primus in hostis, 
ceu suadente deo et fatorum conscius, hastam. 6 

1 3, 172-182. » 3, 700-712. 6 4, 131-135. 

2 3, 183-213. « Vid. infra, p. 158. 
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After Trasimenus, Hannibal, despite his victory, as he views the 
Roman dead who lie with hands still on their swords, is tormented by 
prophetic fears that the Fates will give the Romans ultimate victory: 

Et vereor, ne, quae tanta creat indole tellus 
magnanimos fecunda viros, huic fata dicarint 
imperium, atque ipsis devincat cladibus orbem. 1 

The night after Cannae Hannibal's dream, sent by Juno to encourage 
him to advance on Rome, is suddenly interrupted by a voice which 
declares that he can no more capture Rome than storm high heaven. 2 
Nor were such apprehensions vain: Hannibal's failure and death had 
already been determined by the divine powers. In his apostrophe to 
the souls of the brave Saguntines, Silius had already foretold the 
Carthaginian's doom, in a passage which has distinctly prophetic effect : 

At vos, sidereae, quas nulla aequaverit aetas, 
ite, decus terrarum, animae, venerabile vulgus, 
Elysium et castas sedes decorate piorum. 
cui vero non aequa dedit victoria nomen — 
audite, o gentes, neu rumpite foedera pads 
nee regnis postferte fidem! — vagus exul in orbe 
errabit toto, patriis proiectus ab oris, 
tergaque vertentem trepidans Carthago videbit. 
saepe Saguntinis somnos exterritus umbris 
optabit cecidisse manu; ferroque negato, 
invictus quondam Stygias bellator ad undas 
deformata ferret liventi membra veneno. 3 

At Capua the bold Decius had prophesied his failure at the very mo- 
ment of his success; 4 and even when Mago told the Carthaginian sen- 
ate the story of Hannibal's victory and displayed in proof a heap of 
gold rings, Hanno, the opponent of the war, spoke words which were 
thought to be the product of envy and of anger, but which in reality 
were true prophecy: 

Nunc en, nunc, inquam — falsa ut praesagia nostra 
sint, oro, mensque augurio ludatur inani — 
haud procul est funesta dies, atrocia novi 
corda ac prospicio natas e cladibus iras. 
vos ego, vos metuo, Cannae, submittite signa 

1 5, 674-676- * 2, 696-707. 

1 i°» 337-368. 4 11, 247-256. 
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atque adeo temptate, agedum, ac deposcite pacem: 
non dabitur. parat ille dolor, mihi credite, maius 
exitium accepto; citiusque haec foedera victor, 
quam victus, dabit. 1 

At the end of the necromantic passage in the thirteenth book the 
shade of the Cumaean Sibyl consoles the young Scipio for the trials 
which yet await the Romans by her disclosure of all that shall befall 
Hannibal: condemned, deserted by wife and child, he shall flee an 
exile to become the servant of an eastern king, and finally to die of 
poison, administered by his own hand; 2 and when Juno finally yields, 
Jove grants her prayer that Hannibal may escape captivity, only on 
condition that he shall never visit Italy again. 3 So Hannibal at Zama 
must withdraw, but his very reflections, as he retires before his foes, 
are in themselves a prophecy of the fame and terror of his name: 

Cum secum Poenus: ' caelum licet omne soluta 
in caput hoc compage ruat, terraeque dehiscant, 
non ullo Cannas abolebis, Iupiter, aevo, 
decedesque prius regnis, quam nomina gentes 
aut facta Hannibalis sileant. nee deinde relinquo 
securam te, Roma, mei; patriaeque superstes 
ad spes armorum vivam tibi. nam modo pugna 
praecellis, resident hostes: mihi satque superque, 
ut me Dardaniae matres atque Itala tellus, 
dum vivam, expectent nee pacem pectore norint.' 4 

The young Scipio is Silius' great hero, and therefore is the chief 
object of prophecy on the Roman side. When the eagle drives away 
the hawk before the battle of the Ticinus he signals out the youth 
above all others: 

Turn victrix laetos signa ad Romana volatus 
convertit, prolesque ducis qua parte decora 
Scipio quassabat puerilibus arma lacertis, 
clangorem bis terque dedit, rostroque coruscae 
perstringens conum galeae, se reddidit astris. 5 

When Jove during the battle calls on Mars to save the elder Scipio 
from Hannibal, he hints at the son's great future; 6 and as the son pro- 
tected by Mars carries his wounded father to safety, the god exclaims: 

1 ", 570-578. 3 17, 357-384- 5 4, 115-119- 

1 13, 868-893. 4 17, 606-615. 
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'Carthaginis arces 
excindes,' inquit, 'Tyriosque ad foedera coges. 
nulla tamen longo tanta exorietur in aevo 
lux tibi, care puer. macte, o macte indole sacra, 
vera Iouis proles; et adhuc maiora supersunt; 
sed nequeunt meliora dari.' l 

The shade of the Cumaean Sibyl, summoned for the young man by 
Apollo's priestess, Autonoe, also foretells the young hero's Spanish 
successes and his final victory over Carthage. 2 The whole necro- 
mantic episode — so far short of Virgil's great accomplishment — is 
a glorification of Scipio and of Rome, for to praise and prophecy for 
him are added the visions of heroes past and the mighty warriors yet 
to be — Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Julius Caesar, 3 as Jove had 
earlier foretold to Venus, Paulus, Fabius, Marcellus, and Scipio him- 
self, the Julii, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 4 Again, in the arti- 
ficial debate between Voluptas and Virtus the latter promises the 
young Scipio victory over his country's foes; 8 and his father's shade, 
appearing in a dream bids him attack New Carthage, confident in the 
promise that he shall subdue the land from which the war sprang; 6 
and omens clearly foretold that he should lead in triumph King 
Syphax, who was destined to break the treaty that he sought. 7 

The final success of Rome is more than once plainly prophesied. Jove 
assures Venus, who is alarmed for the Trojan's descendants, that he 
is but trying the Roman race and preparing them to rule the world. 8 
The omen of the hawk and eagle, to which we have already twice 
referred, is interpreted by the Roman seer in favor of Rome: 

'Poene, bis octonos Italis in finibus annos, 
audaci similis volucri, sectabere pubem 
Ausoniam multamque feres cum sanguine praedam; 
sed compesce minas; renuit tibi Daunia regna 
armiger ecce Iouis. nosco te, summe deorum. 
assis o firmesque tuae, pater, alitis omen, 
nam tibi servantur — ni vano cassa volatu 
mentitur superos praepes — postrema subactae 
fata, puer, Libyae et maius Carthagine nomen.' * 

1 4, 472-477- * i5i "8-120. » 4, 122-130. 

1 13, 507-515- 6 15, 180-199. 

1 13, 850-867. 7 16, 258-274. 

4 3> 586-629. 8 3. 557-629- Cf. Virg., Aen. 1, 227-296. 
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In the dark hours after Cannae an oracle from Apollo encourages the 
Romans, and clearly promises that Jove shall turn the blast of war 
on Africa; 1 Claudius Nero is warned in his sleep by a vision of Italy, 
which promised him success over Hasdrubal. 2 Proteus in answer to 
Cymodoce prophesies not only the Aufidus, the Metaurus, the Roman 
invasion of Africa, and their victory over the Carthaginians there, 
but also the third Punic War in which another Scipio shall finally 
destroy Carthage. 3 Jove, answering Juno's complaints, in the midst 
of the battle of Cannae, declares that Fate has decreed that Scipio 
shall in due time crush the Carthaginians; 4 and in Silius's last book, 
as in Virgil's, Juno yields, but saves her favorite Hannibal: 

Turn supplex Iuno: 'neque ego, haec mutare laborans, 
quis est fixa dies, pendenti nube resedi; 
nee revocare acies bellumque extendere quaero; 
quae donare potes — quoniam mihi gratia languet, 
et cecidit iam primus amor — nil fila sororum 
adversus posco: vertat terga Hannibal hosti, 
ut placet, et cineres Troiae Carthagine regnent. 
illud te gemini per mutua pignora amoris 
et soror et coniux oro; tranare pericla 
magnanimum patiare ducem vitamque remittas 
neve sinas captum Ausonias perferre catenas, 
stent etiam contusa malis mea moenia, fracto 
nomine Sidonio, et nostro serventur honori.' 6 

A few events lying beyond the scope of the epic are foretold or re- 
ferred to. In his review of Hannibal's forces Silius mentions the 
Lusitanian chief Viriathus and adds: 

Nomen Romanis pactum mox nobile damnis. 8 

A little later he mentions Munda: 

Ematbios Italis paritura labores.' 

The third Punic War, as we have just noted, is foretold by Proteus, 
and in the last book Silius makes Jove prophesy the destruction of 
Carthage by another Scipio. 8 The poet himself foretells the union 
of Italy after the Social War; 9 and Jove had early declared that 

1 12, 320-336. * o, S42-5SQ- ' 3, 400. 

* 17, 3S7-369- Cf. p. IS7. 8 17, 370-375. 

8 3. 356. 
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ultimately Rome should rule the world; 1 indeed this had been in 
effect prophesied by Hannibal's defiant words before Saguntum: 

Servitium perferre negem? Rhoeteius immo 
aeternum imperet et populis saeclisque propaget 
regna ferox; nos iussa virum nutusque tremamus. 2 

When we review Silius's use of prophecy, we see that although he 
can use it well on occasion, he employs the device for too many events 
to have adequate perspective within his work; and he has not success- 
fully taken advantage of his opportunity to carry our minds forward 
to some great future accomplishment, like the universal dominion of 
Rome. Of this he does give prophecy, it is true, but the effect is to 
make us realize how splendid Virgil's treatment is and how weak his 
own. Hampered by lack of genius, Silius proved himself unequal to 
his chosen task at every point. 

VIII 

The incomplete Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus is based on the 
similar work of Apollonius Rhodius, although the Latin poet — for 
Valerius had no slight poetic genius — had the courage to depart from 
his predecessor in some details, and in truth had the ability to im- 
prove on Apollonius' work. 3 It is natural, however, that he should 
in general use prophecies at the same points and for similar purposes 
as his predecessor. So at the beginning of the work, we have Pelias' 
fear of his brother's son, which was roused by prophetic warnings and 
omens, named as the cause of the Argonautic expedition. 4 Before 
the Argo was launched Jason was encouraged to hope for success by 
the appearance of an eagle which carried off a lamb in its talons; 6 and 

i 3, 571-629. Cf. p. 158. 2 2, 51-53. 

3 See on this the admirable statement in Butler: Post-Augustan Poetry, pp. 
183 ft. 

* 1, 26 ff. The detail of the missing sandal which Apollonius employs to identify 
Jason is not mentioned by Valerius. 

5 1,156-162: Talia motanti laevum Iovis armiger aethra 

advenit et validis fixam erigit unguibus agnam. 
at procul e stabulis trepidi clamore sequuntur 
pastores fremitusque canum; citus occupat auras 
raptor et Aegaei super effugit alta profundi, 
accipit augurium Aesonides laetusque superbi 
tecta petit Peliae. 
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many times the ultimate success of the expedition is foretold: Idmon, 
inspired by Apollo, encourages the heroes dismayed by Mopsus' dire 
fore tellings: 

Quantum augur Apollo 

flammaque prima docet, praeduri plena laboris 

cerno equidem, patiens sed quae ratis omnia vincet. 

ingentes durate animae dulcesque parentum 

tendite ad amplexus. 1 

The departure is hastened by a vision in which the Mela navis ap- 
pears to the sleeping Jason, promises to be with him, and bids him 
start; 2 and the shade of Cretheus, Aeson's father, called up by Alci- 
mede in her anxiety for her son, foretells a prosperous outcome for 
his bold undertaking, and forecasts his proud return. 3 When the 
heroes after stirring adventures reach the Hellespont, Helle, now a 
sea nymph, rises, encourages Jason, and bids him make offering to the 
ashes of her brother Phrixus, and tell him of his sister's fate; 4 and 
the pact of Pallas and Juno to favor Aeetes against Perses for the 
time is based on the promise that Jason is to return safely in the Argo, 
although after many buff e tings: 

'Sint, precor, haec; tua namque mihi comitanda potestas,' 
Pallas ait, 'liceat Grais ut reddere terris 
Aesonium caput et puppem, quam struximus ipsae, 
iactatam tandem nostro componere caelo.' 6 

The reader, however, is not only led to anticipate Jason's final suc- 
cess, but he is shown in advance the adventures that are to befall 
the hero in the prophetic vision which comes to Mopsus before the 
launching of the Argo: 

Heu quaenam aspicio! nostris modo concitus ausis 
aequoreos vocat ecce deos Neptunus et ingens 
concilium, fremere et sedem defendere cuncti 
hortantur. sic amplexu, sic pectora fratris, 

1 1 1 234-238. 

2 1, 300-308: cf. 5, 6sf.; and observe Apollonius' better use of the same motif, 
Arg. 1,527; 4, 580 fi. 

3 1 > 73°~74<>. The shade also warns Aeson and Alcimede of Pelias' purpose to 
slay them, whereupon they commit suicide after formally cursing their cruel enemy. 
Thus a motive is given for a later part of the story. 

4 2, 587-607. 6 5, 292-295. 
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Iuno, tene; tuque o puppem ne desere, Pallas: 
nunc, patrui nunc flecte minas. cessere ratemque 
accepere mari. per quot discrimina rerum 
expedior! subita cur pulcher harundine crines 
velat Hylas? unde urna umeris niveosque per artus 
caeruleae vestes? unde haec tibi vulnera, Pollux? 
quantus io tumidis taurorum e naribus ignis! 
tollunt se galeae sulcisque ex omnibus hastae 
et iam iamque umeri. quem citum vellere Martem 
aspicio? quaenam aligeris secat anguibus auras 
caede madens? quos ense ferit? miser eripe parvos 
Aesonide. cerno en thalamos ardere iugales.' ' 

This prophecy, it will be observed, foretells not only the loss of Hylas, 
the victory of Pollux over Amycus, and the marvels which Jason is to 
encounter in Aea, but also carries us on to the last chapter in the 
story of Jason and Medea, when the woman scorned took her fearful 
revenge on her faithless spouse in Corinth. 2 The prophecy of Phineus, 
which is somewhat less heavy with geographical learning than in 
Apollonius' epic, still gives many details of what is in store, beginning 
with the Cyanean rocks, and, like its model, carries the Argonauts to 
the Colchian land; it closes with a promise of success and a warning 
which hints obscurely at Medea's aid: 

Fors etiam optatam dabitur contingere pellem. 
sed te non animis nee solis viribus aequom 
credere; saepe acri potior prudentia dextra. 
quam tulerit deus, arripe opem. s 

Valerius cannot resist the temptation to introduce prophecies as to 
the fortunes of individual heroes: his courage was not equal to 
breaking with tradition here; yet he is as unable as his model to in- 
terest us in the minor characters. Idmon weeps as he encourages his 
associates before they set out, for he knows that he shall not return; 4 

1 i, 211-226. 

2 For a discussion of the intended scope of the epic, see below, pp. 163-166. 
'4,620-623. Apollonius is clearer: 

'AXXd, 4>i\oi, 4>pat,to0t 6ea% 5o\6t<rirai> ipiayfiv 

Kfarptios, tx yip rijs kKvtA irtlpara xcirai ked\oiv. Arg. 2, 423 f. 

The entire prophecy of Phineus in Valerius' epic occupies 4, 5S3~6 2 4- 

* 1, 238 f. Cf. 1, 360 f.; 4. S9I-593; Si 2 f- 
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Mopsus darkly foretells the fate of Hylas before the departure; 1 as 
Neptune sees the Argo approach the land of King Amycus, he mourn- 
fully predicts the death of his son, whom Jove has doomed; 2 and 
Phineus' prophecy also suggests the fate of Idmon and of Tiphys. 3 
King Cyzicus, as he entertains Jason, shows him engraved cups, 
whose decoration is a dim hint of the unhappy struggle which was to 
arise between the Argonauts and their hosts. 4 

King Aeetes had not been without warning of the danger which 
might threaten him, for in sleep the shade of Phrixus had appeared 
to him and bade him guard the fleece and marry Medea quickly to 
some prince of the land. 5 

The fact that Valerius left his epic incomplete makes it impossible 
for us to determine what limits he proposed for his poem; consequently 
we can only note that certain prophecies refer to events after the epic 
as it now stands, and then conjecture what bounds for his work the 
poet had probably set in his own mind. 

The mustering of the Greeks to avenge the wrong done Menelaus 
is referred to as part of the description of Nestor: 

Te quoque Thessalicae, Nestor, rapit in freta puppis 
fama, Mycenaeis olim qui Candida velis 
aequora et instantes mirabere mille magistros. 6 

Again in answer to the complaints of Sol and Mars, Jove declares that 
from the beginning of time he has ordained that the supremacy shall 
pass from Asia to Greece, and that some day Troy shall fall: 

1 1, 218-220; cf. 3, 487-564. i 4, 114-132. 

8 4, 591-593- Cf. 5, 1-31. 

* 2, 656-659. Cf. the account of the battle, 3, 43-273. 

In the above enumeration of prophecies relating to individuals I have not in- 
cluded certain future events mentioned or hinted at in the poet's list of the Argo- 
nautic heroes (1, 350-483), because these details are unimportant and are intended 
to characterize the individuals, not to forecast the future. Yet we may note that 
the Trojan war is foretold (1, 380-382) and that the death of Canthus is prophesied 
(1, 451 f- Cf. 6, 317 fi-). 

8 S> 233-240. The warning was confirmed by the omen of the snake, 5, 253-255. 
These passages of course belong in part to the divine machinery of the play, and 
they explain the dedication of the fleece to Sol and Mars and the betrothal of 
Medea to Styrus; but they are also prophetic. 

8 1, 380-382. 
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Nee vellera tantum 
indignanda manent propiorque ex virgine rapta 
ille dolor, sed nulla magis sententia menti 
fixa meae: veniet Phrygia iam pastor ab Ida, 
qui gemitus irasque pares et mutua Grais 
damna ferat. qua classe dehinc effusa procorum 
bella! quot ad Troiam flentes hiberna Mycenas! 
quot proceres natosque deum, quae robora cernes 
oppetere et magnis Asiam concedere fatis! ' 

Even more than this, Jove hints at the day when Rome shall hold 
sway over the world: 

Hinc Danaum de fine sedet gentesque fovebo 
mox alias, pateant montes silvaeque lacusque 
cunctaque claustra maris; spes et metus omnibus esto. 
arbiter ipse locos terrenaque summa movendo 
experiar, quaenam populis longissima cunctis 
regna velim linquamque datas ubi certus habenas. 2 

The doom of Troy, however, does not belong to the story of Jason 
and therefore furnishes us no clue in our present quest. It is quite 
otherwise with six other passages. The first of these is that in which 
Aeson curses Pelias, and gives his curse a prophetic value. 3 More 
important than this, however, are the references to the fearful revenge 
Medea took in Corinth when Jason cast her off for Creusa. Before 
the Argonauts set out, Mopsus foresaw this vengeance as the end: 

Quaenam aligeris secat anguibus auras 
caede madens? quos ense ferit? miser eripe parvos 
Aesonide. cerno en thalamos ardere iugales. 4 

On the temple of the Sun in Colchis, Vulcan with prophetic purpose 
had wrought in gold not only the coming of the Greeks and Medea's 

1 ii 546-554. Cf. 2, S70-S73J 8, 397-399- 

2 1, 555-560: Jove's promise of Olympus for Hercules, Castor and Pollux 
which follows (1, 561-573) belongs to the characterization of those heroes, and 
therefore does not concern us here. 

3 1, 794-815: Jason's statement that his father's death had been prophesied 
(3, 301-303) should be mentioned also. Its inconsistency with 2, 1-5 and 7, 494 
testifies only to the incomplete condition of the epic. Aeson's curse contains an 
intimation (1, 805 f.) of the fate of Pelias. Cf. 2, 3-5. 

* 1, 224-226. 
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desertion of her father, but also in detail the events which were to 
take place in Corinth: 

Aurea quin etiam praesaga Mulciber arte 
vellera venturosque olim caelarat Achivos. 
texitur Argoa pinus Pagasaea securi, 
iamque eadem remos, eadem dea nectit habenas; 
ipsa subit nudaque vocat dux agmina dextra. 
exoritur notus et torto ratis acta profundo 
cernitur; Odrysio gaudebant carmine phocae. 
apparent trepidi per Phasidis ostia Colchi 
clamantemque procul linquens regina parentem. 
urbs erat hinc contra gemino circumflua ponto, 
ludus ubi et cant us taeda pernocte iugales 
regalique tore laetus gener: ille priorem 
deserit; ultrices spectant a culmine dirae. 
deficit in thalamis turbataque paelice coniunx 
pallam et gemmiferae donum exitiale coronae 
apparat ante omnes secum dequesta labores. 
munere quo patrias paelex ornatur ad aras 
infelix; et iam rutilis correpta venenis 
implicat igne domus. 1 

When Medea fears that Jason may some day forget her, he reassures 
her, but in words which suggest to us the punishment which his 
perjury will bring on him: 

Umquam ego si meriti, si noctis sum immemor huius, 
si te sceptra, domum, si te liquisse parentes 
senseris et me umquam non haec promissa tuentem, 
turn me non tauros iuvet evasisse ferosque 
terrigenas, turn me tectis tua turbet in ipsis 
flamma tuaeque artes; siquid turn saevius, istis 
adicias meque in medio terrore relinquas, 
ingrato queat et nullus succurrere contra. * 

As Medea makes ready for her marriage Venus decks her with the 
dress, the crown, and the jewels which are to be Creusa's death: 

Adfuit unanimis Venus hortatorque Cupido 
suscitat adfixam maestis Aeetida curis: 
ipsa suas illi croceo subtegmine vestes 
induit, ipsa suam duplicem Cytherea coronam 
donat et arsuras alia cum virgine gemmas. 8 

1 Si 433-451- * 7, Soi-508. 3 8, 232-236. 
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The marriage omens were unfavorable: they foretold a short-lived 
love, so that Mopsus detested and pitied both, and hoped that Medea 
would have no children: 

Sed neque se pingues turn Candida flamma per auras 
explicuit, nee tura videt concordia Mopsus, 
promissam nee stare fidem, breve tempus amorum. 
odit utrumque simul, simul et miseratur utrumque, 
et tibi iam nullos optavit, barbara, natos. 1 

These prophecies relating to the Corinthian part of the story are 
so frequent that they raise the question whether Valerius intended to 
include that episode in his epic. It is probable that he planned to 
write twelve books to match Virgil's Aeneid, as Statius did with his 
Thebais. There are clear indications that he proposed to take Jason 
and Medea into Italian harbors, as Apollonius had done; and it is 
probable that the punishment of Pelias was to be included. 2 But 
even so the epic would have no satisfactory climax. Such could be 
secured by carrying the story through the vengeance of Medea, and 
this limit would not have required more than twelve books. That 
such was Valerius' purpose seems to me probable; more than that 
cannot be said. 3 

Recognizing the difficulties offered by his subject and his partial 
subjection to Apollonius, we must conclude that on the whole Valerius 
used prophecy more effectively than his model had done. He distracts 
us less by detail; and he consistently fixes our thoughts on the ven- 
geance which is finally to overwhelm Jason. Whether that part of the 
story was to be treated in the epic or not, he has carried our minds 
forward to picture in imagination the tragic crisis of the romantic 
tale. 

IX 

Statius was not fortunate in the choice of the subject for his Thebais; 
and he lacked the large imagination and the generous poetic endow- 
ment needed to produce an epic great as a whole in the sense in which 
the Aeneid is a noble and impressive poem. Yet in his use of prophecy 

1 8, 247-251. 

* Cf. 1, 805 f.; 2, 3-5. 

3 Cf. the discussion of Lucan's purpose, pp. 148-150. 
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he is superior to most of his predecessors, for he keeps the great 
climax before us and seldom turns our thoughts away from the ulti- 
mate tragedy. 

The duel and death of the brothers Eteocles and Polynices had long 
been fixed by literary tradition as the crisis of the Theban story. At 
the opening of his epic Statius uses the curse of Oedipus with prophetic 
effect: 

Tu saltern debita vindex 
hue ades et totos in poenam ordire nepotes. 
indue quod madidum tabo diadema cruentis 
unguibus abripui, votisque instincta paternis 
i media in fratres, generis consortia ferro 
dissiliant. da, Tartarei regina barathri, 
quod cupiam vidisse nefas, nee tarda sequetur 
mens iuvenum; modo, Dira, veni: mea pignora nosces. 1 

Indeed in the council of the gods Jove declares his intention of punish- 
ing Thebes and Argos for the crimes of their princes: 2 and when the 
proper time has come he calls on Mars to stir up strife between the 
two cities, declaring the coming war with its disasters is in accord 
with the decrees of Fate and his own will. 3 

To Amphiaraus and Melampus frightful omens appear, foreshadow- 
ing ruin to both sides; and Melampus weeps as he foresees the doom 
of his associate. 4 When Maeon, the sole survivor of the band which 
tried to ambuscade Tydeus, returns to Thebes, he declares to King 
Eteocles that the war is ill-omened and accurst: 

Bellum infandum ominibusque negatam 
movisti, funeste, aciem; dum pellere leges 
et consanguineo gestis regnare superbus 
exule, te series orbarum excisa domorum 
planctibus adsiduis, te diro horrore volantes 
quinquaginta animae circum noctesque diesque 
adsilient; neque enim ipse moror. 5 

1 1, 80-87. * 1, 197-247. 3 3, 229-252; 304 f.; 310-316. 

4 3> 499-547- Cf. 621-647. In the midst of the struggle Apollo is forced to 
desert his servant, and Amphiaraus is swallowed up in the earth in accordance with 
Fates' decree. (7, 771-823. Cf. 8, 1 ft.) 

5 3> 71-77- Maeon confirms his prophetic speech by taking his own life; the 
fatal blow left the ominous words — te superis fratrique — unfinished (3, 87). 
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Omens at Thebes rouse forebodings for Eteocles' cause; among them 
is the vision of the bacchante who alarms the people: 

Similes video concurrere tauros; 
idem ambobus honos unusque ab origine sanguis; 
ardua conlatis obnixi cornua miscent 
frontibus alternaque truces moriuntur in ira. 1 

Eteocles will not listen to her call to desist; but terrified by the omens, 
he consults Tiresias, who summons up from Hades the shades of both 
Theban and Argive leaders of an earlier day. Among these is the 
shade of Laius, who answers the seer's appeal by darkly forecasting 
trials and disasters; but he also promises victory for Thebes in the 
end. 2 

As the Argive host advances, Bacchus fears for his Thebes and ap- 
peals to Jove; but Jove replies that the conflict has been decreed by 
Fate, and that Thebes must suffer for her sins. 3 In the crisis of the 
struggle the Thebans are terrified and discordant: some bid Eteocles 
give up the throne; others declare it is too late; while others appeal 
to Tiresias to disclose the future. He bids his daughter light the fire 
on the altar and report to him the omens. In accordance with these 
the seer reports that the ancient dragon requires a human victim, the 
last of the dragon's race, to give victory to the Theban side. Creon, 
who stands by the altar, knows that Menoeceus is meant, but he 
would fain save his son. The gods will otherwise, for by divine artifice 
the oracle is reported to Menoeceus, who devotes himself for his 
country's sake. But before he dies, he prays that his death may secure 
to the Thebans their temples, lands, and homes, their wives and chil- 
dren. Thus he adds in effect a prophetic confirmation of Tiresias' 
promise of success. 4 

Polynices and his host also endure baneful omens and prophecies. 
When in the funeral games for Archemorus Apollo's partisanship for 
Amphiaraus causes Polynices to be thrown from his car in the races, 
we are reminded by the poet's apostrophe that the exile was not yet 
doomed to death: 

1 4j 397 _ 4°o- The whole passage is 4, 360-405. 

2 4, 406-645. Success for Thebes is forecast also by the weeping shades of the 
Argives, 4, 587 ff. 

« 7, 145-221. 4 10, 580-782. 
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Quis mortis, Thebane, locus, nisi dura negasset 
Tisiphone, quantum poteras dimittere bellum? 
te Thebe fraterque palam, te plangeret Argos, 
te Nemea, tibi Lerna comas Larissaque supplex 
poneret, Archemori maior colerere sepulcro. 1 

When Polynices and Agreus would contend with naked weapons, 
Adrastus forbids them in words which rouse forebodings, as Statius 
wishes us to see clearly: 

Sunt et qui nudo subeant concurrere ferro. 
iamque aderant instructi armis Epidaurius Agreus 
et nondum fatis Dircaeus agentibus exul. 
dux vetat Iasides: 'manet ingens copia leti, 
o iuvenes! servate animos avidumque furorem 
sanguinis adversi. tuque o, quem propter avita 
iugera, dilectas cui desolavimus urbes, 
ne, precor, ante aciem ius tantum casibus esse 
fraternisque sinas — abigant hoc numina! — votis.' 
sic ait, atque ambos aurata casside ditat. 
turn generum, ne laudis egens, iubet ardua necti 
tempora Thebarumque ingenti voce citari 
victorem: dirae recinebant omina Parcae. 2 

But the heroes bid Adrastus himself grace the games and render the 
supreme honor to Archemorus' tomb by some exhibition of his own skill. 
Statius interrupts his narrative to comment on men's blindness toward 
the signs sent by the gods, 3 and then goes on to tell how the arrow 
foretold the death of all the seven chieftains save Adrastus alone: 

Campum emensa brevi fatalis ab arbore tacta, 
horrendum visu, per quas modo fugerat auras, 
venit harundo retro versumque a fine tenorem 
pertulit, et notae iuxta ruit ora pharetrae. 
multa duces errore serunt: hi nubila et altos 
occurrisse notos, adversi roboris ictu 
tela repulsa alii. Penitus latet exitus ingens 
monstratumque — nefas! — uni remeabUe bellum 
et tristes domino spondebat harundo recursus. 4 

1 6, 513-517. Lactantius' comment is in point: Quasi crudelitate fortunae 
servaretur. 2 6, 911-923. 

6> 934— 937' Quis fluere occultis rerum neget omina causis? 

fata patent homini, piget inservare, peritque 
venturi praemissa fides: sic omina casum 
fecimus, et vires hausit Fortuna nocendi. 

4 6, 938-946- 
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Yet the invaders cannot see what was portended, and so when every 
kind of baneful omen besets them and Greece is filled with signs of 
disaster, they are undismayed and hurry on to Thebes and the fatal 
contest. 1 

To bring about the duel between the brothers Statius employs the 
Furies Tisiphone and Megaera. When these have planned their hel- 
lish work, Jove declares that the last act in the impious war is at hand 
and shuts out the sight from heaven by covering the earth with clouds. 2 
Polynices, terrified by the omens, is debating flight or suicide, but 
one touch of Megaera's lash rouses in him a mad thirst for his brother's 
blood. 3 Eteocles, thinking the Argives defeated, begins his sacrifice 
to Jove; but his prayer is hardly ended when the murky flame leaps 
in his face and scorches his diadem, while the sacrificial bull, before 
he receives the blow, defiles the shrine with bloody foam, strikes the 
altar with his horns, and flees away. 4 

The mind of the reader has been so frequently drawn to the crisis, 
and the divine machinery has been so obviously set in motion to bring 

1 Statius is certainly comprehensive and generous in his list of omens: 

Interea Danai noctemque diemque sub annis, 

noctem iterum rursusque diem — sic ira ferebat — 

ingeminant: contempta quies, vix aut sopor illis 

aut epulae fecere moram; properatur in hostem 

more fugae. nee monstra tenent, quae plurima nectit 

prodigiale canens certi fors praevia f ati. 

quippe serunt diros monitus volucresque feraeque 

sideraque aversique suis decursibus amnes, 

infestumque tonat pater et mala fulgura lucent; 

terrificaeque adytis voces clausaeque deorum 

sponte fores; nunc sanguineus, nunc saxeus imber, 

et subiti manes flentumque occursus avorum. 

tunc et Apollineae tacuere oracula Cirrhae, 

et non adsuetis pemox ululavit Eleusin 

mensibus, et templis Sparte praesaga reclusis 

vidit Amyclaeos — facinus! — concurrere f ratres. 

Arcades insanas latrare Lycaonis umbras 

nocte ferunt tacita, saevo decurrere campo 

Oenomaum sua Pisa refert; Acheloon utroque 

deformem cornu vagus infamabat Acarnan. 

Perseos effigiem maestam exorantque Mycenae 

confusum Iunonis ebur; mugire potentem 

Inachon agricolae, gemini maris incola narrat 

Thebanum toto planxisse Palaemona ponto. 

haec audit Pelopea phalanx, sed bellicus ardor 

consiliis obstat divum prohibetque timeri. 7> 39^""4 2 3* 

2 II, IIO-13S. 8 II, 136-204. 4 II, 205-230. 
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the catastrophe to pass, that for him these prophetic omens are some- 
what otiose; but Statius' purpose is clear, even if his execution is not 
perfect. Eteocles is shaken: 

Ipse instaurari sacrum male fortis agique 
imperat, et magnos ficto premit ore timores. 1 

But jealousy of Creon stirs him in his hesitation and makes him deaf 
to Jocasta's appeals; then Tisiphone completes her fiendish task, so 
that neither Adrastus nor Pietas herself can check the awful crime, 
and the fratricidal duel begins. 

Thus we see that Statius was true to the best epic tradition in his 
effort to concentrate his readers' attention through prophecy and pro- 
phetic omens on the catastrophe of his story. There is hardly anything 
forecasting the coming fortunes of individuals to divert our minds: 
the fortunes of Amphiaraus and Menoeceus are intimately connected 
with those of the Argives and the Thebans. 2 Even the episode in which 
Adrastus, unable to dissuade the brothers, withdraws obedient to the 
prophetic warnings of his horse Arion, has close connection with the 
main story and helps to heighten the tragic situation. 3 This is not, 
however, the case with the omens which fill Atalanta with fears for 
her son Parthenopaeus and with the prophecy in which Apollo declares 
that hero is already doomed by Fate. 4 This episode alone is fairly 
independent of the main story. 

The reasons why the Thebais as a whole fails to impress us with unity 
are then to be sought elsewhere than in Statius' use of prophecy. They 
are briefly these: the prolongation of the story to include Antigone's 
self-sacrifice, the arrival of the Argive women, and the Athenian War, 
destroys the effect — horrible to be sure — of the duel between the 
two brothers; again the fatal prolixity which made Statius advance 
his story so slowly that he could not stage the duel until he had written 
ten books and a half caused him to introduce long and distracting 
episodes, of which the worst occupies the last part of book four and 
all of the fifth and sixth books; and in general his native endowments 

1 11, 232 f. 

2 See above, pp. 167 f. 

3 11, 424-443. Cf. 6, 944-946. The prophetic Arion (cf. 6, 424 praesagus) is of 
course a copy of the horse Xanthus. //. 19, 408 fi. 

4 9, S70-S84; 650-662. 
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and the literary demands of his day were such that he magnified parts 
of his epic above the whole. Yet, as I have said above, we must 
credit him with using prophecy well; nevertheless we must note that 
he fails to carry our imaginations on to events beyond the story and 
to secure thereby an interest in his epic which the great poets do not 
fail to arouse. 

The Achilleis is so small a fragment that it would be unjust to pass 
any judgment on it as a whole; nor can we even guess what Statius 
intended to include in his work. I shall therefore briefly note the pro- 
phetic passages. 

From the beginning emphasis is laid on the fact that Achilles is fated 
to take part in the war against Troy. Thetis was terrified by the rape 
of Helen, for she remembered the prophecies according to which Achilles 
was destined to perish in the war that would result. 1 Her appeal to 
Neptune to sink the ships of Paris, brings from the god the answer 
that the war is fore-ordained and that her son shall win great renown 
therein; 2 when she turns to Chiron, she receives an answer which 
increases her forebodings: 

Nam superant tua vota modum placandaque multum 
invidia est. non addo metum, sed vera fatebor: 
nescio quid magnum — nee me patria omina fallunt — 
vis festina parat tenuesque supervenit annos. 3 

When she would stir up the sea against Ulysses, Jove forbids her to 
block the Fates; 4 Lycomedes' consciousness of their decree makes 
him hesitatingly resolve to disregard the instructions of Thetis given 
when she entrusted Achilles to his care; 5 and as Ulysses, replying to 
the questions of Achilles, describes to him the origin of the war, he 
tells him that at his parents' marriage a council of the gods decreed 
what has now come to pass and that which is to follow: 

1 1, 25-51. 2 1, 80-94. 

3 1, 145-148. Thetis' prophetic fears find frequent expression elsewhere, as in 
her speech to her son (1, 252-274) in which she seeks to persuade him to accept a 
girl's dress and to hide for a time, and in fact in her whole stratagem. Cf . Deida- 
meia's fears, 1, 931-955. 

* 1,684-688. 6 1,910-918. 
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Atque adeo lis ilia tuis exorta sub antris 
concilio superum, dum Pelea dulce maritat 
Pelion, et nostris iam tunc promitteris armis. 1 

Thus through repeated prophecies Statius dwells on the fact that 
Achilles is predestined for all his mother's fears to go to Troy where 
death awaits him. Twice we are reminded that he is to destroy that 
city: once when Calchas, in frenzy disclosing the hero's hiding place, 
cries: 

Latebris quibus abdere temptas 
eversorem Asiae? 2 

And again when Achilles, departing from Scyros, looks back sadly at 
the walls he loves, and is consoled by Ulysses: 

'Tene' inquit, 'magnae vastator debite Troiae, 
quem Danaae classes, quern divum oracula poscunt, 
erectumque manet reserato in limine bellum.' 3 

So far as the fragmentary poem goes, then, our minds are fixed on 
two or three points in the history of Achilles: he must go to Troy 
and destroy that city, but he shall meet his early doom there. What 
was to be the climax of the epic, no one can say. 

X 

We have now completed our detailed examination of the use of 
prophecy in the several epics selected for our purpose, and we may 
briefly note some of the conclusions to be drawn from this study. 

In the first place prophecy is clearly an important element in the 
epic technique from Homer on; and it is natural that this should be 
so for reasons on which I have already dwelt in the opening pages of 
this essay. Prophecy is appropriate to those remote and nobler ages 
in which most epics are placed, ages when gods came nearer to man 
than now; and it offers a ready and natural means of creating interest 
in the crisis of the story and of leading the audience to anticipate in 
imagination the end toward which events are moving. Of the use of 
prophecy in securing unity also I have already spoken. It should 
here be emphasized, however, that prophecy is not the chief means 

1 2 , 55 - 57- Cf. 2, 45: fatorum crimina. 

2 1, 529f- * 2,32-34- 
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by which artistic unity may be obtained, for unity depends on many 
factors — the story itself and the degree of perspective maintained 
in narration being matters of the utmost importance. Yet a poor use 
of prophecy may destroy perspective and lessen the unity of the best 
epic theme. 

Our survey has further given us an opportunity to observe the 
variety of method exhibited by the several poets. 

Statius, to begin with the latest, makes good use of prophecy in 
that he concentrates our attention well on the fratricidal struggle 
between the two brothers in his Thebais, while he probably proposed 
in his Achilleis to direct his readers' thoughts to the early death of 
Achilles, following hard on his victory. The poet's failure to make an 
artistic unit of his completed epic is due to other causes, the most 
important of which have been already touched on, and which there- 
fore need not be discussed again here. 

Between Lucan and Silius Italicus, the two who essayed historical 
epics, all critics judge the former to be the superior poet; indeed he 
is the best Latin writer of epic after Virgil. This superiority appears 
in his handling of prophecy, for, although the theme he chose fixed 
for him at least two aims and thereby made it virtually impossible 
for him to create an artistic whole, he uses prophecy wisely to 
direct our minds toward these events as the great climaxes of his 
story. His episodes distract us, it is true, but by forecasting the future 
he seeks to recall us to foresee the tragic ends. In rejecting the tra- 
ditional divine machinery, he forces himself to play the part of prophet, 
as has been already observed, but that does not greatly affect his use 
of the device. Silius at every point, save in choice of subject, is Lucan's 
inferior. The two defects in his use of prophecy are that he scatters 
his vaticinations too widely, and that he does not adequately lead us 
to anticipate some great future event. 

Valerius Flaccus must naturally be named with his predecessor 
Apollonius Rhodius. Both labor under the difficulties imposed by 
their subject, and both are tempted to forecast too many events and 
in too great detail; but the Latin writer is superior to the learned 
Alexandrine in that he showed more restraint, and above all because 
he chose to make the tragic revenge of Medea the ultimate object of 
his reader's imaginings. 
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Compared with these five poets, however, Homer and Virgil belong 
to another order. The Iliad, complex as it is in theme compared with 
the Odyssey, is unified by the fact that Achilles is the chief figure 
throughout. From his wrath springs most of the action, by him 
Hector is slain, to him Priam comes suppliantly at the end; and our 
thoughts are carried forward to anticipate his early fate. Toward 
him are directed virtually all the prophecies in the Iliad, as we have 
earlier seen; and by these prophecies in large measure our interest 
is steadily increased until we feel the pathos of the hero's doom. 

No other ancient epic as pure narrative holds and heightens the in- 
terest as does the Odyssey — today at least. Partly by prophecy, 
partly by unmatched skill in narration, the imaginative tension of 
the reader is increased to the climax, to be relaxed, but not lost, in 
the quiet close. All prophecies are concerned with the fate of the 
much tried hero, whose final triumph is so often foretold. The theme is 
comparatively simple; but it is treated with matchless skill. 

On the complexity of the Aeneid and the difficulties of Virgil's task 
I have already dwelt. The poet's real genius can be partly seen in 
his successful handling of prophecy to secure the ends he desired. He 
has, so to speak, three objectives: he must bring Aeneas to Italy, give 
him a sure foothold there, and beyond all he must foreshadow the 
actual Rome of his own day. Prophecies relating to the first objective 
have large place in the first five books; those relating to the second 
are interwoven with the first, and find their climax we may say in 
the Sibyl's words in the sixth book. 1 But from the first the great end — 
the empire of Augustus Caesar — is foretold; and such is the magic of 
the poet's art that as we read we are still in a real world which never 
was, and we see the Augustan Age which is to be down the vista of 
long centuries to come. This achievement alone would entitle Virgil 
to a place among the greatest poets. 

1 6, 83-97. 



